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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  compiling  a  publication  such  as  this  one,  dealing  with  English  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture, the  term  "  recent  "  has  been  found,  of  necessity,  to  have  a  somewhat  elastic 
meaning.  The  history  of  architecture,  though  there  be  chronological  sequence,  is  not 
defined  into  periods  by  dates.  Growth  is  gradual,  and  the  development  of  a  style, 
or  the  change  from  one  manner  of  building  to  another,  can  only  be  determined  in  a 
very  broad  way.  In  civic  work  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  general  adoption  of 
Renaissance  types — in  some  instances  almost  a  duplication  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  forms.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case  to  any  extent  in  church  work, 
which  remains  for  the  most  part  Gothic  in  character. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  no  such  dominating  personalities  as  those  which  brought 
about  the  Gothic  Revival  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and,  of  course,  the  work  of  these 
men — Pugin,  Street,  Butterfield,  Burges,  and  the  rest — is  much  too  far  back  to  be  included 
in  the  present  volume.  It  has  been  felt,  however,  that  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
connection  between  the  church  architecture  of  to-day  and  that  of  the  period  from  which 
it  derive?  much  of  its  inspiration,  and,  with  this  intention,  two  of  John  Sedding's  most 
characteristic  churches — St.  Clement's,  Bournemouth,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Chelsea — have 
been  taken  as,  in  some  sense,  a  starting  point.  A  further  connecting  link  is  supplied  by  the 
magnificent  talent  of  J .  F.  Bentley,  while  the  late  Mr.  Garner  and  the  late  Mr.  Bodley  give 
the  lead  to  the  best  men  of  the  present-day  school  of  church  architects. 

The  selection  here  presented  is  a  varied  and  representative  one,  embracing  Established, 
Nonconformist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  publication  of  so  fine 
a  series  of  examples  should  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  everyone  interested  in  Modern 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
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The   Design   and   Arrangement   of 

Churches. 

By  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


No  set  of  rules  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
help  the  church  builder  over  all  the 
dilemmas  he  is  likely  to  meet  with.  But  the 
booklet  published  by  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society  is  a  concise  and  useful  collection 
of  advice,  and  Micklethwaite's  treatise  on 
"  Modern  Parish  Churches  "  is  full  of  sound  sense 
from  cover  to  cover. 

In  planning  a  modern  church  it  is  the  business 
of  the  architect  to  discover  the  general  lines 
which  will  produce  the  best  possible  building 
under  given  conditions.  Of  these  conditions, 
those  of  cost,  of  situation,  and  of  material  are 
in  very  few  cases  exactly  alike.  But,  as  our 
churches  are  built  for  a  definite  purpose,  there 
are  certain  conditions  of  space  and  arrangement 
which  should  in  no  case  be  disregarded.  The 
publications  referred  to  have  left  little  to  be  said 
upon  these  matters,  yet  it  is  obvious  from  what 
we  see  every  day  that  the  existence  of  a  fairly 
well  understood  set  of  rules  does  not  ensure  our 
possessing  a  worthy  architecture.  To  secure  this, 
our  architects  must  cultivate  their  imagination 
and  their  sense  of  proportion  ;  above  all,  they 
must  take  pains.  The  most  hopeless  of  our 
modern  churches  are  not  so  often  the  work  of 
inexperienced  men  as  the  routine  productions  of 
diocesan  surveyors'  offices. 

Unfortunately,  the  received  style  of  these 
modern  churches  is  a  travesty  of  English  Gothic, 
and  the  style  so  misused  has,  therefore,  very 
naturally  become  distasteful  to  many  of  the 
ablest  designers  of  the  present  day.  This  appears 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  regrettable  circumstance  in 
itself — a  view  not  likely  to  be  popular.  Still, 
the  state  of  divorce  existing  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  an  evil.  Does  it 
not  mean  that  often  it  is  the  second-rate  men 
who  get  the  church  work  to  do,  while  the  abler 
ones  fatten  on  the  more  profitable  municipal 
undertakings  ?  And  would  not  an  occasional 
excursion  into  ecclesiastical  art  be  a  salutary 
change  for  the  man  whose  life  is  si)cnt  in  making 
telephone  call-rooms  and  mayors'  jjarlours  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  the  Britisli  public  demands  pointed 
windows  one  day  in  the  week  and  triglyphs  the 
other  six,  so  we  seldom  have  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  restorations  like  that  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great,  the  work  of  one  who  has  won  his 
spurs  in  civil  architecture,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
buildings  like  the  London  School  Board  Offices, 
the  work  of  a  famous  church  architect. 

Are  the  British  public  right  in  demanding  two 
distinct  styles  of  architecture  for  ecclesiastical  and 


secular  work  ?  Of  course,  at  first  sight  it  is  absurd, 
and  yet  it  roughly  expresses  the  facts  of  the  case, 
for  the  ordinary  Englishman  is  a  very  orderly 
person,  divided  up  neatly  into  pigeon  holes,  in 
one  of  which  he  keeps  his  Religion.  It  would 
be  "  bad  form  "  to  mix  this  up,  at  any  rate 
openly,  with  his  affairs  of  business  or  pleasure  ; 
he  may  be  deeply  religious,  generous  and  large- 
hearted,  but  he  keeps  all  this  to  himself  and 
nobody  is  the  wiser.  So  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
he  wraps  up  this  religion  of  his  in  a  conven- 
tional suit  of  clothes  with  some  vague  idea  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  that  any  breach  of  convention 
in  these  matters  would  be  a  piece  of  bad  taste, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated. 

But  the  architect  who  has  to  deal  practically 
with  the  problem  of  church  building  has  generally 
not  much  option  in  the  matter  of  style  ;  apart 
from  the  force  of  tradition  or  prejudice  or  what- 
ever we  prefer  to  call  it,  the  outside  conditions 
are  generally  such  that  some  form  of  Gothic 
usually  gives  the  only  possible  economic  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the 
details  must  necessarily  be  Gothic  ;  arches  may 
be  round,  windows  devoid  of  tracery,  and  so 
forth.  But  with  the  conditions  of  cost,  of 
arrangement,  and  of  accommodation  which  pre- 
vail in  most  cases  where  a  church  has  to  be  built 
nowadays,  it  appears  that  the  only  possible 
solution  is  generally  one  upon  Gothic  lines.  The 
Wren  churches  in  the  City  were,  of  course,  per- 
fectly suited  to  their  purpose,  but  would  be  ill 
adapted  for  the  use  of  most  modern  parishes, 
and,  moreover,  would  be  very  costly  to  reproduce 
in  durable  materials.  The  gallericd  type  of 
Hanoverian  church  is  interesting  and  often 
stately,  but  difficult  to  ventilate  and  dangerous 
in  case  of  panic,  and  is,  moreover,  not  really 
suited  for  a  dignified  ritual.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  type  is  generally  c]uite  beyond  the 
means  at  one's  disposal,  so  we  have  really  little 
choice  outside  of  Gothic,  whether  we  use  it  in  an 
archaeological  spirit  or  otherwise. 

The  Usual  Conditions. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  are  something  like  these.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  a  district  is  carved 
out  of  an  existing  parish.  After  a  permanent 
church  has  been  built  and  consecrated  by  local 
effort,  certain  grants  may  be  made  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  other  bodies 
towards  endowments,  the  building  of  vicarages, 
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and  so  forth.  These  things  being  so,  it  is  naturally 
of  great  importance  to  those  inaugurating  the 
scheme  to  get  their  church  built  and  consecrated. 
And,  where  funds  are  restricted,  it  is  clearly  the 
architect's  duty  to  spare  no  pains  to  compass  a 
satisfactory  result  with  limited  means.  In  such 
cases  it  is  worth  while  to  study  most  carefully 
at  the  outset  what  type  of  design  is  the  economical 
type  in  that  particular  locality.  Now  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  not  accept  a 
building  as  a  parish  church  unless  it  fulfils  a 
reasonable  standard  of  sound  construction,  and 
their  requirements  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  the  societies  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  grants  in  aid  of  church  building,  and 
those  who  have  had  to  submit  plans  to  any  of 
these  bodies  must  be  aware  of  the  extreme 
reasonableness  of  their  requirements.  But  rules 
and  regulations  are  of  little  use  unless  they  are 
supplemented  by  an  intelligent  working  out  of 
the  problem.  A  few  observations  on  the  economic 
side  of  the  matter  may  perhaps  be  of  value.  In 
the  first  place  the  cost  of  a  church  does  not  vary 
with  its  cubic  contents  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  that  of  a  building  which  is  cut  up  into  a 
number  of  moderate  sized  rooms.  Thus,  if  we 
take  a  church  of  the  usual  form  with  low  aisles 
and  a  clerestory,  and  compare  it  with  one  of 
exactly  the  same  height,  breadth,  and  length  in 
which  the  aisles  are  the  full  height  of  the  building, 
we  shall  find  that  the  first  plan  has  less  cubic 
capacity  than  the  second,  but  that  it  will  make 
the  more  costly  building.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  nave  with  tall 
clerestory  and  very  low  and  simple  aisles  may  be 
an  economical  design.  It  would  at  first  sight 
seem  likely  that  a  type  of  plan  without  aisles  would 
give  the  best  results  for  a  given  expenditure,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  except  where  the  accommoda- 
tion required  is  small,  because  such  a  church 
requires  to  be  much  loftier  than  one  which  is 
sub-divided  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal  effect  of 
dignity.  Dignity  depends  principally  upon  the 
relation  of  height  to  breadth,  and  the  apparent 
breadth  of  an  interior  is  reduced  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  sub-divided,  thus  enabling  a  sense  of 
loftiness  to  be  secured  with  only  moderate 
dimensions.  For  a  church  holding  anything  under 
500  people,  one  very  economical  plan  is  that  of 
a  nave  with  a  broad  aisle  on  one  side  only. 
This  gives  a  considerable  cubic  space  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  masonry,  the  lighting  of 
such  a  building  is  direct  and  ample,  and  the  number 
of  windows  and  pillars  and  other  architectural 
features  is  less  than  in  many  other  types  of 
planning.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  church  is  to 
be  on  an  unusually  large  scale,  say,  if  it  is  to  hold 
1,200  or  1,500  persons,  it  would  probably  be 
judicious  to  consider  the  advantages  of  a  four- 
or  five-aisled  plan  such  as  that  of  Manchester 
Cathedral,  a  church  which  holds  3,000  people 
comfortably,  which  appears  in  good  proportion 


although  the  actual  height  is  quite  moderate,  and 
which  has  excellent  acoustic  properties  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  speaker. 

Turning  from  the  ordinary  everyday  problems 
of  church  building  in  these  new  parishes  which 
are  growing  up  round  our  large  towns,  there  are, 
of  course,  occasions  when  economy  of  space  and 
material  is  not  of  the  first  importance.  And 
although  one  gladly  tries  to  serve  one's  poorer 
clients  faithfully,  appreciating  the  difficulties 
which  must  often  seem  almost  insurmountable  to 
a  poor  parson  set  down  in  a  slum  district  with 
a  salary  of  £3  a  week  and  bidden  to  raise  £5,000 
for  a  new  church,  yet  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  the 
many  cases  in  which  means  have  been  supplied 
without  stint  for  purposes  of  church  building,  and 
the  one  object  of  the  builders  has  been  to  make 
their  work  as  good  and  solid  and  lasting  as  money 
and  skill  can  make  it.  And  naturally  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  satisfaction  in  doing  this  class  of 
work.  One  can  make  one's  unoccupied  spaces  a 
little  larger  than  usual,  one  can  build  loftily,  one 
can  use  ashlar  in  place  of  plaster,  oak  in  place 
of  deal,  vaulting  in  place  of  cradling.  Still,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  man  who  cannot  build 
a  cheap  church  well  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  build 
a  costly  one.  The  late  Mr.  Bodley  can  certainly 
not  be  accused  of  having  been  a  jerry  architect 
or  unusually  parsimonious,  but  if  anybody 
chooses  to  run  down  to  Rugby  he  can  see  in  the 
suburb  of  New  Hilton  what  Mr.  Bodley  was  able 
to  make  of  a  cheap  church,  absolutely  devoid  of 
ornament  yet  perfectly  dignified  and  harmonious. 
It  has  been  said  of  Street  that,  if  he  had  to  build 
a  gable,  a  window  and  a  chimney,  he  could  not 
help  making  you  a  picture  out  of  them ;  yet 
well-informed  readers  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that  architecture  is  not  a  question  of 
triglyphs  or  traceries,  but  of  making  things  the 
right  size  and  putting  them  in  the  right  place. 
Proportion  is,  of  course,  the  real  secret  of 
architectural  dignity.  If  the  word  be  taken  in 
its  wider  sense,  it  includes  detail  as  well  as 
general  forms.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  good  proportions  are  far  more  important 
than  good  details.  Details  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  habit  with  us.  For  instance,  what  can 
be  uglier  in  themselves  than  ox  skull  metopes, 
vermiculation,  Purbeck  marble  shafting,  or 
Georgian  architecture  ?  Yet  all  these  in  their 
turn  have  been  admired  and  imitated ;  we  tolerate 
them,  would  not  be  without  them  for  worlds, 
preserve  them,  reproduce  them.  Perhaps  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  Tite  prizemen  will  crib 
details  from  the  White  City  and  Pugin  students 
cull  inspiration  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Pancras. 

In  the  old  days  of  traditional  building  whole 
counties  full  of  churches  were  built  all  more  or 
less  on  the  same  pattern.  The  accidents  of  time, 
of  enlargements,  and  of  alteration  have  given 
variety  to  these,  but  probably  the  sameness  of 
the  old  work   never   at    any   time    produced    a 
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nauseating  sense  of  dulness ;  for  eacli  village 
church  had  grown  to  its  final  form  by  a  series  of 
slow  alterations,  there  were  little  varieties  of 
detail  and  proportion  in  the  structures  them- 
selves ;  above  all,  they  were  filled  with  the 
richest  and  best  furniture  that  the  churchwardens 
could  afford.  But  under  modern  conditions  one 
builds  in  a  hurry,  everything  has  to  be  put  down 
in  black  and  white  beforehand,  the  variety  we 
admire  in  the  old  work  does  not  come  spon- 
taneously, so  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  for  the 
architect  to  strike  a  distinctive  note  in  setting 
out  his  proportions  or  details.  And  even  then  it 
is  possible  that  directly  the  architect's  work  is 
done — and  it  is  sure  to  be  unpopular  if  it  avoids 
being  commonplace^ — another  hand  will  be  called 
in  to  furnish  it.  Not  that  there  is  any  objection 
to  this  if  the  successor  knows  his  business,  but, 
failing  a  certainty  as  to  this  important  point, 
patching  wine  skins  is  a  risky  enterprise  upon 
which  to  embark.  Although  some  few  archi- 
tectural banalities  have  been  redeemed  under  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  transformer,  we  know  many 
more  instances  of  good  work  being  ruined  by 
meddlesome  interference. 


Cross-Section  and  Aisles. 
If  it  be  granted  that  noble  and  distinguished 
proportions  are  to  be  sought  after  in  our  new 
churches,  some  further  questions  appear  to 
deserve  consideration.  For  instance,  how  can 
such  proportions  be  obtained  in  a  cheap  building  ? 
To  begin  with,  there  must  be  no  sacrifice  of 
stability  or  sound  construction,  though  one  may 
dispense  with  showy  and  costly  detail.  But  if 
one  carefully  designs  one's  cross-section  so  as  to 
give  agreeable  proportions  to  each  division  of  the 
building,  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will 
have  been  taken.  Next,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  turrets,  pinnacles,  ashlar  trimmings,  chancel 
arches,  are  all  costly  accessories  which  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
sacrifice  if  by  so  doing  one  can  obtain  the  where- 
withal to  improve  one's  general  proportions. 
Then,  again,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  actual 
size  of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  individual  features 
should  be  considerable.  Thus  a  single  row  of  tall 
and  broad  windows,  like  those  in  Austin  Friars 
Church,  is  far  more  effective  and  certainly  less 
costly  than  a  double  range  of  smaller  windows 
set  in  an  aisle  and  clerestory.    Or  again,  if  the 
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clerestory  is  to  be  made  a  feature  of,  it  may  often 
be  judicious  to  suppress  the  aisles,  as  is  done  at 
Malvern  Abbey.  But  a  word  of  caution  is  neces- 
sary here  :  if  the  aisles  are  suppressed,  let  them 
be  flat-roofed  and  not  covered  with  lean-to's,  or 
they  will  look  like  sculleries.  The  so-called 
"  passage  aisle  "  plan  is  very  seldom  a  success 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  modern  examples. 
Generally  in  these  the  nave  is  so  wide  as  to  be 
squat  in  proportion.  In  the  case  of  the  few 
examples  of  passage-aisle  churches  which  are  at 
all  successful  internally,  the  aisles  are  the  full 
height  of  the  nave,  as  at  Pendlebury,  or  are 
practically  walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
as  at  St.  Faith's,  Stoke  Newington.  And  even 
some  of  these  dignified  interiors  are  ungainly 
enough  externally.  One  further  point  may  be 
noted  here.  If  we  treat  our  wall  as  a  one-story 
design  we  can  do  with  less  height  than  is 
necessary  if  we  cut  the  design  up  into  stages.  So 
that  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  our  means  are 
limited,  the  proper  course  would  seem  to  be, 
first,  to  aim  at  a  well-proportioned  cross-section, 
and  then  to  ensure  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  features  of  the  design  shall  be  upon  a  large 
and  dignified  scale,  that  the  arches  be  tall  and 
wide,  or  perhaps  that  the  clerestory  be  treated 
in  a  bold  and  distinctive  fashion.  And  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  these  conditions  can 
be  best  fulfilled  by  dividing  up  one's  cross-section 
into  two  or  three  parallel  alleys  of  approximately 
equal  height  and  breadth. 

Whether  we  divide  up  our  church  into  two  or 
more  alleys,  and  whether  we  have  a  clerestory  or 
not,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  our  principal  spans 
ought  to  be  ceiled  in  some  manner,  the  only 
exception  being  when  the  roof  is  a  flatfish  one. 
In  this  case  it  may  be  ceiled  underneath  the 
rafters,  but  a  sharply  pitched  roof  open  to  the 
ridge  has  always  a  bare  and  unclothed  effect, 
and  is  only  appropriate  to  a  small  low-walled 
village  church.  The  expense  of  a  ceiling  is  small, 
and  a  ceiled  roof  may,  of  course,  be  framed  from 
light  scantlings,  whereas  exposed  timbers  must  be 
heavy  in  order  to  look  well.  Nothing  gives  so 
much  unity  to  an  interior  as  a  broad  simple 
ceiling,  and  this  forms  an  admirable  field  for  the 
use  of  colour.  If  tie-beams  are  necessary  or 
desirable,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  treat  them 
satisfactorily,  and  there  seems  no  advantage  in 
cutting  up  the  surfaces  of  our  ceilings  with 
numerous  mouldings  forming  panels,  though 
there  may  be  instances  where  this  is  legitimate. 
Of  course,  by  far  the  best  form  of  ceiling  is  a 
vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete,  and,  happily, 
the  use  of  such  vaults  is  less  uncommon  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  there  is  an  alternative  possibility 
in  the  shape  of  the  flat  ceiling,  panelled  as  at 
St.  Albans  Abbey,  or  painted  as  at  Waltham  or 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  which  is  decidedly 
economical  and  well  worth  using  on  occasions. 
Such  a  ceiling  produces  a  monumental  effect  only 


inferior  to  that  of  a  stone  vault,  but  it  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  used  when  the  height  of  the 
interior  considerably  exceeds  the  clear  span,  and, 
generally  speaking,  only  where  there  is  a 
clerestory. 

Proportions  of  Plan. 

Turning  to  the  general  proportions  of  the  plan, 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  rough  general  rule,  that 
a  convenient  arrangement  is  one  in  which  the 
breadth  is  about  half  the  length.  But,  of  course, 
great  latitude  is  possible  in  this  respect — a  square 
or  a  Greek  cross  plan  has  something  very 
attractive  about  it,  though  neither  is  the  best 
form  for  congregational  purposes.  Often  the 
nature  of  the  site  will  suggest  some  special 
treatment,  as  was  the  case  in  Wren's  City 
churches. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  the  planning,  the 
greatest  mistake  we  make  is  to  attempt  to  fill 
our  churches  too  full  of  pews  or  chairs.  Of  all 
ways  in  which  one  can  spend  money  about  a 
church,  there  is  none  which  pays  so  well  as  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  extent  of  unpewed  floor 
space  :  even  height  cannot  atone  for  the  lack  of 
this.  Now  almost  always  our  English  churches 
have  very  variable  congregations.  At  ordinary 
times  perhaps  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  places 
may  be  occupied.  On  great  festivals  and  a  few 
other  occasions  the  church  may  be  crowded.  In 
such  cases  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  more  fixed 
seats  or  chairs  should  be  in  use  than  the  number 
required  by  the  ordinary  average  congregation. 
Supplementary  chairs  or  benches  might  be  stored 
in  a  convenient  place  for  use  on  special  occasions, 
much  cleaners'  labour  would  be  saved,  and  the 
interiors  of  our  churches  would  have  a  more 
devotional  appearance  than  is  often  the  case.  So 
our  church  should  be  built  large  enough  to  hold 
the  greatest  crowd  that  is  ever  likely  to  assemble 
in  its  walls  ;  but  the  permanent  sittings  need 
not  much  exceed  the  average  numbers  of  the 
ordinary  congregations.  And  it  is,  above  all 
things,  important  that  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
should  not  be  cramped.  Great  flights  of  steps 
here  are  theatrical  and  undignified  ;  the  practice 
of  hoisting  the  altar  half-way  up  the  east  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  one  which  is  to  be  condemned  ;  for 
a  certain  sense  of  restraint  and  seclusion  is 
undoubtedly  appropriate  to  the  place  in  which 
the  Holy  Mysteries  are  celebrated.  For  this 
reason  we  do  well  in  England  to  have  preserved 
without  a  break  up  to  the  present  day  the  ancient 
custom  of  veiling  our  chancels  with  screenwork. 
A  chancel  arch,  such  as  it  was  customary  to 
build  in  the  days  of  "  Gothic  with  Bath  stone 
trimmings,"  does  not  form  a  sufficient  screening 
for  the  chancel,  nor  is  it  a  feature  of  practical 
or  artistic  utility.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  dispense 
with  chancel  arch  and  to  spend  the  money  on 
a  proper  rood-screen. 

This,  however,  brings  us  up  against  a  difficulty. 
As  we  know,  it  is  customary  to  place  the  choir 
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seats  in  the  chancel.  The  musical  aspect  of  this 
we  may  discuss  later,  but  the  custom  has  been 
used  as  an  argument  for  the  disuse  of  rood- 
screens.  Ecclesiastical  snobbery  resents  that  a 
pack  of  schoolboys  and  choirmen  should  sit  in 
the  high  places  of  the  synagogue.  There  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  arguing  that  the 
choir  give  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  see  no  impropriety  in  the 
custom.  And,  after  all,  the  choristers  are  no 
more  worthy  of  contumely  than  the  altar  clerks, 
or,  for  that  matter,  than  the  clergy  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  the  screen  is  intended  to  give  dignity, 
not  to  the  ministers,  but  to  the  service  they 
render  ;  the  relative  positions  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people  are  mere  accidents,  dictated  by  con- 
venience. If  space  were  available  for  the  purpose, 
it  would  be  best  to  leave  our  chancels  unbenched, 
but,  as  the  space  cannot  generally  be  spared,  it 
seems  suitable  to  occupy  it  with  persons  who  are 
bound  by  some  sort  of  rules  in  the  service  of  the 
Church. 

Choir  and  Congregation. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  recently 
about  the  tyranny  of  choirs  and  the  misuse  of 
organs,  and  the  idea  is  very  common  that,  with 
a  west  end  organ  and  choir,  congregational 
singing  would  become  popular.  Now  if  the 
function  of  the  choir  is  to  lead  the  people's 
singing,  surely  their  natural  position  is  in  front 
of  the  people  and  not  behind  them  :  a  shepherd 
does  not  drive  his  flock.  Probably  the  ideal 
position  for  a  choir  is  in  side  galleries  like  those 
in  Milan  Cathedral.  This  arrangement  lends 
itself  to  antiphonal  singing,  it  fits  in  well  with 
a  logical  system  of  precedence  (if  such  be  of 
importance),  and  does  not  separate  the  choir  too 
far  from  the  clergy.  But  it  is  hardly  possible 
e.xcept  in  a  good  sized  and  lofty  church.  A  west 
end  organ  is  often  objectionable  as  obstructing 
the  best  light  in  the  church  ;  that  it  does  not 
ensure  congregational  singing  may  be  seen  any 
day  in  the  Belgian  churches,  where  the  congre- 
gations never  appear  to  open  their  mouths. 
Probably  if  we  realised  it,  the  possibility  of 
congregational  singing  depends  more  on  the  choice 
of  music  than  on  any  other  circumstance.  It  is 
most  general  among  German  Catholics,  but  one 
can  hear  it  in  this  country  any  Sunday  at  St. 
Matthew's,  Westminster,  or  the  church  in 
Munster  Square,  or  at  St.  Barnabas',  Oxford,  in 
all  of  which  places  the  choir  occu])ies  the  usual 
jxisition  in  the  chancel,  though  at  Westminster 
there  is  an  auxiliary  organ  at  the  west  end  which 
certainly  helps  matters  but  is  by  no  means  a 
necessity.  In  many  cases  a  transeptal  position 
for  the  organ  is  the  most  satisfactory  ;  indeed, 
we  may  discount  a  good  deal  of  exaggerated  talk 
about  the  drawbacks  of  ordinary  organ  chambers. 
A  small  delicately-voiced  instrument  should  not, 
of  course,  be  boxed  in,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
organ  such  as  is  necessary  in  a  modern  church, 
a  certain  amount  of  enclosure  does  no  harm.    As 


a  general  rule,  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  place  a 
church  organ  in  a  gallery,  but  provision  should 
always  be  made  for  an  open  i6  ft.  stop.  For 
this  a  clear  height  of  22  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor 
of  the  loft  or  organ  chamber  is  required  ;  but  it 
may  be  remembered  that,  should  this  height  not  be 
available  above  a  gallery,  it  is  often  possible  to 
place  the  largest  pipes,  of  which  there  are  very 
few,  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  keeping  the  bulk 
of  the  organ  above.  In  the  organ  loft,  or  near  it, 
may  be  space  for  a  few  instrumentalists,  and  in 
a  church  of  any  size  one  must  make  provision 
for  the  mechanical  blowing  of  the  organ.  Should 
this  be  placed  in  a  crypt  or  outhouse,  an  air 
supply  should  be  arranged  from  the  church  to 
the  blowing  chamber  as  well  as  a  delivery  pipe 
from  the  latter  to  the  organ,  so  that  the  wind 
pumped  into  the  organ  may  be  of  the  same 
temperature  and  dryness  as  the  surrounding  air  ; 
otherwise  the  organ  will  suffer. 

Points  in  Connection  with  the  Altar. 
On  account  of  its  bulk,  the  organ  and  its 
arrangements  are  among  the  first  things  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  modern  church  planning, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal 
object  in  every  Christian  Church  is  the 'altar. 
And,  though  in  other  details  departure  from 
precedent  may  be  tolerable  or  even  desirable, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  this  sacred  part  of  the 
church  we  have  no  excuse  for  ignoring  ancient 
tradition.  An  undue  elevation  of  the  altar  has 
been  deprecated;  six  or  seven  steps  above  the 
nave  floor  is  generally  ample,  in  small  churches 
not  so  many.  In  a  large  church  there  should  be 
three  steps  in  connection  with  the  altar  itself  for 
the  use  of  celebrant,  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and 
perhaps  a  fourth  for  the  clerk.  In  small  churches 
the  steps  for  deacon  and  sub-deacon  may  be 
omitted  and  two  only  provided,  for  celebrant  and 
clerk  respectively.  The  top  step  or  footpace 
should  be  3  ft.  wide  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  others 
a  minimum  width  of  i  ft.  6  in.  ;  but  the  wider 
they  are  the  better  they  will  look.  The  steps  may 
run  right  across  the  chancel,  or  the  top  one  may 
be  only  a  little  wider  than  the  altar.  And  from 
the  lowest  of  these  "  ceremonial  "  steps  a  space 
of  6  ft.  at  least  is  required  up  to  and  including 
the  altar  rails.  The  latter  are  usually  placed  about 
a  foot  back  from  the  edge  of  a  step,  and  there 
should  never  be  more  than  one  step  at  this  point  ; 
but  it  is  really  better  to  have  no  step  at  all  at 
the  rails.  These  then  take  the  form  of  low  desks 
with  raised  kneelers,  which  greatly  diminishes 
the  fatigue  otherwise  felt  by  the  clergy  in  stooping 
to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  kneeling  com- 
municants. Whether  there  is  a  step  at  the  rails 
or  not,  there  should  be  at  least  5  ft.  of  unoccupied 
space  between  the  rails  and  any  seating  in  the 
chancel.  If  these  dimensions  be  reckoned  up  and 
3  ft.  6  in.  allowed  for  the  breadth  of  the  altar 
and  any  superstructure,  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
19  ft.  to  22  ft.  should  be  allowed  from  the  east 
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wall  of  the  church  to  the  eastern  seats  in  the 
chancel,  and,  of  course,  as  much  more  as  possible. 
Respecting  the  altar  itself,  its  height  should  bo 
between  3  ft.  3  in.  and  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  it  should 
on  no  account  be  too  short ;  if  its  length  is  about 
two-fifths  of  the  breadth  of  the  chancel,  the 
proportion  should  be  satisfactory,  but  7  ft.  should 
be  a  minimum  even  in  the  smallest  country 
churches.  In  a  subsidiary  chapel  the  altar  may 
be  from  6  to  7  ft.  long  and  should  be  raised  on 
not  more  than  two  steps,  as  the  celebrant  is  only 
assisted  by  a  clerk  here  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  principal  altar,  the  more  flat  floor  space  we  can 
provide  the  better  will  be  the  effect.  One  word 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  altar  itself.  Whatever 
we  adopt  by  way  of  a  reredos,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  altar  should  not  be  over- 
powered thereby.  The  effect  of  reducing  the 
altar  to  a  mere  pedestal  for  ornaments  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  avoided,  and  for  this  reason  no 
portion  of  the  interior  fittings  of  a  church  is  so 
difficult  to  design  satisfactorily.  And,  therefore, 
if  we  want  to  e.xhibit  our  cleverness  and  originality 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  find  something 
to  practise  upon  other  than  our  altars.  Con- 
veniences that  should  not  be  omitted  are  sedilia 
in  the  chancel,  the  absence  of  which  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  faithful  to  encumber  the  sanctuary 
with  hideous  Glastonbury  chairs,  and  a  credence 


and  piscina  near  the  south  end  of  each  altar.  A 
piscina  and  also  a  lavatory  basin  are  desirable 
in  or  near  the  clergy  vestry,  and  these  piscina:, 
like  the  font  waste,  should  be  taken  into  soak- 
away  pits  and  not  into  the  drains. 

The  clergy  vestry  is  usually  made  incon- 
veniently small,  and  it  is  a  counsel  of  jjerfection 
to  have  two  rooms  devoted  to  this  jjurijose  ;  one 
of  tiiese  may  be  quite  small,  for  the  priest's 
private  use  before  and  after  service.  Assistant 
clergy,  the  churchwardens,  and  the  clerk  will  all 
require  access  to  the  clergy  vestry  at  times,  so 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  boon  a  third  room  must 
be  to  the  clergy  of  a  town  church. 

Screens  :    Fonts  :    Pulpits. 

What  there  is  to  say  about  screens  and  fonts 
concerns  their  history  and  their  design  rather 
than  their  arrangement,  and  is  therefore  outside 
our  present  subject.  One  or  two  practical  hints 
may  be  allowable,  such  as  that  the  effect  of  a 
screen  greatly  depends  on  its  distance  from  the 
east  end,  the  further  west  it  is  the  better  it  looks  ; 
that  unless  a  screen  has  a  good,  heavy,  straight 
cornice  we  are  better  without  it  altogether ; 
that  these  fittings  in  plain  light  oak  are  generally 
extremely  ugly — they  want  staining  or  painting 
and  gilding.  But  there  is  one  innovation  with 
regard  to  our  fonts  that  deserves  more  than 
passing  reference.     Custom  and  a  natural  sense 
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of  the  fitness  of  things  both  dictate  that  the  font 
shall  be  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church  ; 
in  a  few  recently  published  church  designs  the 
font  has  been  placed  in  abnormal  positions,  such 
as  eastern  chapels,  or  transepts.  There  is  no 
English  precedent  for  such  an  arrangement,  or 
for  placing  the  font  in  a  recessed  baptistery  in 
the  case  of  a  parish  church,  the  whole  idea  of 
the  English  baptismal  service  being  that  of 
publicity.  Therefore  the  font  should  undoubtedly 
stand  out  in  a  conspicuous  position  near  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  it  should  have  a  proper 
cover  as  required  by  law. 

The  place  of  the  pulpit,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  be  determined  by  expediency.  Generally  it  is 
fixed  too  far  east  to  obtain  the  best  acoustic 
results,  and  modern  pulpits  are  often  too  low. 
Canopies  or  sounding  boards,  if  well  proportioned 
and  gaily  coloured,  give  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  an  interior  ;  indeed,  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
the  class  of  church  that  is  generally  built  at  the 
present  day  is  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  study  to 
the  internal  furniture.  Architects,  for  instance, 
ought  to  know  much  more  about  glass  painting 
and  the  rest  of  the  technique  of  decora- 
tion than  they  generally  do.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  charlatanism  among  so-called  experts 
in  these  matters,  and  many  of  us  are  mere  children 
in  the  hands  of  the  artists  we  are  supposed  to 
supervise.  Again,  an  architect  who  undertakes 
decorative  work  ought  to  learn  sufficient  figure 
drawing  to  be  able  to  design  for  a  carver  in  an 
intelligible  manner.  There  are  many  carvers 
who  can  well  be  trusted  to  interpret  a  full-sized 
sketch  with  feeling  and  taste.  But  if  the  architect 
is  unable  to  supply  such  a  sketch,  the  carver 
must  work  from  a  clay  or  plaster  model  made 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  academic  sculptor. 
The  result  generally  is  that  the  figure,  when  it 
leaves  the  carver's  hands,  misses  the  appropriate 
feeling  of  wood  or  stone  carving,  which  is  not  lost 
by  a  good  carver  working  straight  away  in  the 
wood  or  stone  with  only  a  drawing  to  guide  him. 

While  speaking  of  the  decoration  of  churches, 
it  is,  fortunately,  not  so  necessary  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  to  protest  against  the  barbarism 
of  finishing  an  interior  in  bare  brickwork  or 
rubble  masonry.  A  plastered  interior  is  cleaner, 
more  sanitary,  easy  to  repair,  and  forms  a  broader 
and  more  effective  background  than  anything 
else.  Ashlar  is,  of  course,  better  still,  but  the  cost 
is  often  prohibitive.  In  England,  wall  paintings, 
however  beautiful  at  first,  soon  become  shabby, 
and  therefore  decorative  painting  is  best  re- 
stricted to  the  woodwork  of  ceilings  and  furniture, 
leaving  the  plaster  uncoloured  or  merely  white- 
washed. But  stained  glass  of  fine  quality — and 
it  can  be  obtained  equal  to  the  old  work  if  we 
take  enough  pains  about  it — is  eminently  suited 
to  our  climate,  and  should  form,  as  a  rule,  the 
staple  of  our  church  decoration. 

Among  the  conveniences  required  in  a  modern 
church,  such  things  as  cleaners'  rooms,  lavatories, 
and  heating  and  ventilation  are  all  worth  careful 


attention.  Lavatories  are  sometimes  overdone  ; 
generally  they  would  be  best  in  a  detached 
position  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  always  really 
necessary.  The  other  matters  referred  to  are 
generally  left  till  the  last  moment,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  carry  out  a  satisfactory  scheme. 

Opportunities  for  Modern  Construction. 
Although  a  church  seems  such  a  simple 
building,  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  in  planning  its  internal  economy 
and  also  in  adapting  modern  methods  of  con- 
struction in  a  rational  manner.  Concrete 
vaulting,  for  example,  suggests  a  field  for 
our  experiments,  and,  indeed,  we  make  far  less 
use  of  ordinary  brick  and  stone  vaulting  than 
we  might  properly  do.  Simple  vaulting  is  by  no 
means  costly  or  difficult  to  construct,  and  there 
is  no  more  economical  way  of  spending  money. 
Again,  where  we  have  parapets  and  gutters  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  making  them  of  wood  lined 
with  lead  is  open  to  great  objections,  when  we 
have  ready  to  our  hands  such  durable  and  in- 
combustible materials  as  concrete  and  asphalt. 
And  the  same  thing  maybe  said  about  roof  flats. 
In  these  constructive  details  and  in  the  planning 
of  our  accessories  and  conveniences,  our  doors 
of  exit,  our  musical  arrangements,  we  shall  find 
plenty  of  matters  to  study  without  troubling  to 
create  a  neo-Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in 
stock  brickwork.  Churches  planned  in  the  way 
suggested  will  differ  from  the  old  in  material,  in 
form,  and  probably  in  detail,  but  they  will  fail 
in  their  purpose  if  they  do  not  express  the  facts 
of  the  Church's  continuity,  her  conservatism,  and 
her  insularity. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  ordinary  everyday  problems  of  church 
building.  And  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is  not 
to  attempt  too  much.  If  one  has  to  build  for  a 
low  price,  don't  think  of  towers,  or  even  of  bell 
cots  :  cut  a  hole  in  your  wall,  hang  a  heavy  bell 
in  it,  and  spend  the  hundred  pounds  you  save 
on  carrying  your  wall-plate  a  foot  higher.  Don't 
break  up  your  walls  with  a  lot  of  buttresses,  but 
build  them  thick  straight  away ;  labour  is  as  a 
rule  more  costly  than  material  in  the  present 
condition  of  things.  In  the  next  place,  our  aim 
should  most  certainly  be  dignity  rather  than 
picturesqueness,  especially  in  town  churches,  and 
for  a  really  fine  example  of  this  quality  one 
cannot  quote  anything  much  better  than  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  cathedral  Pugin  built 
at  Birmingham  75  years  ago.  So  if  we  do  our 
rather  dull  routine  building  faithfully  and 
sympathetically  we  may  be  the  better  fitted, 
when  opportunities  come,  such  as  the  planning  of 
a  monster  cathedral,  a  costly  memorial  like 
Hoar  Cross,  or  spacious  town  churches  like 
St.  Agnes,  Kennington,  or  St.  Michael's,  Camden 
Town,  to  express  the  imagination  that  may 
be  within  us.  But  if  these  opportunities  never 
do  come,  after  all,  it  will  not  matter  very  much 
to  us. 
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A  CHURCH  to  many — I  think  to  all  who  know 
■**■  why  they  are  Churchmen — consciously 
or  unconsciously  carries  the  mind  back  through 
the  past  centuries  of  Christian  worship,  from  now 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Church,  and  embodies 
the  idea  of  a  long  chain  of  worship,  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  which  in  the  present  day  we  are 
adding  the  latest  links.  The  building  of  a  church 
is  in  itself  an  act  of  worship,  a  confession  of 
faith. 

A  new  church  is  in  essentials  very  like  an  old 
one.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  though  possibly  our  under- 
standing of  it  has  grown  and  developed.  The 
central  act  of  worship,  the  offering  of  the  holy 
eucharist,  is  the  same  as  when  the  Church  emerged 
from  the  Catacombs  after  great  tribulation,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Roman  basilicas  ;  and  I 
suppose  it  will  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the 
Church  militant  is  on  earth.  The  buildings  used 
for  that  worship  obviously  have  certain  char- 
acteristics of  plan  and  arrangement  which  survive 
in  spite  of  great  differences  in  style  and  detail. 

The  Plan. 

The  shape  and  position  of  the  site  and  sur- 
roundings will  modify  and  regulate  the  plan  of 
a  church  so  profoundly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule.  But,  if  possible,  I 
think  it  better  for  a  modern  church  to  be  wide 
and  not  too  long,  so  that  no  one  need  be  very 
far  from  the  altar  or  the  pulpit. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  planning  a  church  to  be 
guided  by  the  type  of  service  which  happens  to 
be  the  custom  in  the  particular  parish — I  mean 
whether  the  services  are  rich  in  ceremony,  or 
comparatively  plain.  Every  church  ought  to  be 
planned  so  that  it  is  suitable  for  the  full 
ceremonial,  because  a  church  is  not  built  for  the 
present  generation  only,  but  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come,  and  it  will  be  just  as  suitable  and 
convenient  for  the  plain  as  for  the  richer  and 
fuller  service. 

Size  of  Altar. 

Let  us  think,  then,  what  is  required  for  the 
full  ceremonial.  First  a  large  altar.  It  should 
not  be  less  than  7  ft.  long,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  and 
3  ft.  4  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  but  the  longer  it 


is,  in  reason,  the  better  it  will  look.  A  long  altar 
is  traditional  in  England.  The  altar  should  stand 
three  steps  above  the  level  of  the  chancel  on  a 
platform  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  leave 
a  clear  3  ft.  between  the  front  of  the  altar  and 
the  nose  of  the  platform.  The  ne.xt  two  steps 
should  be  i  ft.  6  in.  wide  each,  and  at  least  4  ft. 
should  be  allowed  between  the  nose  of  the  bottom 
step  and  the  communion  rail.  A  wide  opening 
may  be  left  in  the  communion  rail  in  front  of,  and 
nearly  as  wide  as,  the  altar.  Then  a  space  of 
4  ft.  must  be  allowed  westwards  from  the  nose 
of  the  communicants'  step,  and  more  if  possible. 
Reference  to  the  plan  here  given  will  help  to 
make  these  dimensions  clear.  This  is  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  space  necessary,  and 
more  should  be  allowed  unless  the  strictest 
economy  forbids  it. 

The  Choir. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
the  choir  should  be  in  the  chancel  or  in  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  both.  The  older  tradition  is  in  the  chancel. 
Whether  the  choir  be  in  it  or  not,  a  good-sized 
chancel  should  always  be  provided.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arch — that 
will  depend  on  the  construction  of  the  building,  but 
if  there  is  an  arch  it  should  be  lofty ;  a  low  chancel 
arch  prevents  the  celebrant  at  the  altar  from 
being  heard  in  the  nave,  and  makes  too  great  a 
separation  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  Some 
mark  of  division  is,  however,  generally  wanted. 
A  dwarf  screen  with  a  rood  over,  either  on  a 
beam  or  hanging  from  the  roof,  is  an  excellent 
way  of  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave  ;  or 
a  chancel  screen  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  old 
churches  of  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  one,  two,  or  three 
steps  would  mark  the  division  sufficiently.  Three 
steps  perhaps  raise  the  chancel  too  much  above 
the  nave ;  one  or  two  are  generally  better.  The 
choir  should  not  be  too  prominent  in  the  church, 
nor  should  they  screen  the  altar  from  the  faithful. 
I  have  already  described  the  only  change  of  level 
necessary  for  ceremonies,  viz.,  three  steps  up  to 
the  altar,  one  each  for  celebrant,  deacon  and 
sub-deacon.     But  the  altar  is  necessarily  a  small 
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thing  in  a  big  building,  and  because  it  is  the 
chief  thing  in  that  building,  at  which  the  highest 
act  of  worship  is  made,  strictly  speaking,  to 
enclose  and  protect  which  the  church  itself  is 
built,  it  is  obviously  well  to  give  it  the  greatest 
possible  prominence  and  dignity.  No  better  way 
has  yet  been  found,  I  think,  than  that  of  raising 
it  on  several  steps,  and  the  best  place  for  these 
steps  is  between  the  choir  and  the  sanctuary, 
for  the  reasons  just  given.  A  very  good  example 
of  this  arrangement  may  be  seen  at  St.  Agnes's, 
Kennington. 

Aisles. 
The  traditional  scheme  for 
country,  and  the  North  and 
consists  of  a  chancel  and  a  nave  with  an  aisle  on 
either  side.  If  the  chancel  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
wide  as  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  run  along  as  far 
as  the  sanctuary,  and  if  the  supports  for  the  roof 
are  not  very  big  nor  nimierous,  it  makes  a  con- 
venient church.  All  sorts  of  variations  occur  in 
different  places.  Sometimes  the  aisles  arc  omitted 
or  only  one  is  wanted,  or,  indeed,  possible  on  the 
site.  Sometimes  one  aisle  has  to  stop  short  west- 
wards halfway  down  the  nave,  or  less,  while  the 
other  is  the  length  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  Aisles 
may  be  omitted  altogether,  or  made  very  narrow 
so  as  to  be  used  as  passages  only.  Occasionally 
we  find  three  or  four  aisles  in  addition  to  the 
nave ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
arrangement  should  recur.  These  various  divisions 
of  the  floor  space  are  made  by  the  supports  for 
the  roof,  and  they  are  hallowed  by  many 
centuries  of  association.  Until  steel  could  be 
made  in  larger  size,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  roof  a  wide  area  in  one  span.  The  width 
between  the  supports  was  limited  to  spans  that 
could  be  easily  bridged.  The  English  medi;eval 
builders  were  perhaps  rather  too  timid,  and  kept 
too  closely  within  safe  limits  of  span .  The  roof  over 
Westminster  Hall  is,  of  course,  an  exception,  as 
is  the  octagon  at  Ely,  and  these  show  that  the 
builders  could  deal  most  efficiently  with  bigger 
spans  when  they  wanted  to.  Our  English  medi;eval 
roofs  are,  however,  unequalled  for  sound  and 
beautiful  carpentry,  and  the  spans  were  no  doubt 
ample  for  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

CO.VSTRUCTIONAI.     M.ATKKIALS. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  a 
church  is  a  monumental  building,  so  it  should  be 
constructed  only  of  well-tried  durable  materials 
which  do  not  require  constant  attention.  Exposed 
steel  is  not  such,  and,  because  it  will  not  last  unless 
constantly  painted,  it  should  not  be  used  for 
church  building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
expensive  kinds  of  wood  are  practically  un- 
obtainable in  large  scantlings — I  mean  the  Baltic 
firs.  American-grown  woods  will  not  stand  in 
our  damp  climate,  and  are  therefore  unsafe,  unless 
selected  with  more  care  and  knowledge  than  is 
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generally  possible  when  prices  have    to    be  cut 
as  closely  as  they  are  nowadays. 

Even  pitchpine  will  rot  through  in  a  few  years 
unless  the  best  matured  wood  is  used,  and  the 
ends  of  the  beams  are  properly  protected  from 
damp,  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  seldom  that  oak 
or  other  hard  wood  can  be  used  for  a  church 
roof,  on  account  of  its  cost,  but  there  is  nothing 
better.  The  cost,  roughly,  of  oak  over  lir  for  big 
carpentry  is  double  or  three  times  as  much,  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  price  will 
reach  the  higher  figure. 

Roofs. 

lixcellent  roofs  may  be  constructed  of  timber 
of  small  scantlings,  but  so  far  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  mean  look  of  thin 
timbers.  We  know  they  are  strong  enough,  but 
they  never  look  so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
only  wants  some  keen  resourceful  mind  to  solve 
this  problem  and  show  us  how  to  get  over  this 
defect  of  light  scantlings.  In  the  meantime, 
until  this  new  problem  of  design  has  been 
satisfactorily  solved,  it  is  better,  I  think,  to  ceil 
the  roof  with  boarding  or  plaster,  so  making  a 
waggon  roof,  which  gives  a  wide  field  for  inter- 
esting and  inexpensive  decoration. .  Such  a  roof 
or  ceiling,  moreover,  generally  helps  the  acoustic 
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properties  of  the  building,  and  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  ventilate.  It  is  extraordinarily 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construct  an 
inexpensive  roof  with  timber  of  small  scantlings, 
for  a  very  wide  span,  so  that  an  arcade  or  a 
colonnade  in  a  wide  church  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  roof.  Wide  aisles  give  a  line  spacious  effect 
inside,  and  if  the  supports  are  well  managed  so 
as  not  to  obscure  the  altar,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  planning  a  large  church. 

Lighting. 
The  lighting  and  the  roofing  have  to  be  con- 
sidered together.  A  usual  way  is  to  light  the  nave 
by  a  clerestory,  and  to  put  a  lean-to  roof  over 
the  aisles,  the  walls  of  which  are  pierced  for  a 
row  of  windows.  Well,  it  solves  the  lighting 
problem  fairly  well  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  but  usually  in  a  bald  uninteresting  way, 
and  makes  an  ugly  ungainly  building  outside, 
and,  unless  the  aisles  are  lofty,  a  mean -looking 
place  inside.  In  these  circumstances  flat  roofs 
become  almost  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. Even  then  it  needs  very  skilful  handling, 
and  seems  almost  impossible  unless  the  nave  can 
be  very  lofty,  which,  of  course,  means  an 
expensive  church.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  there  are  ample 
funds.  Another  way  is  to  roof  the  church  with 
three  parallel  ridges,  the  middle  one  perhaps  a 
little  higher  than  the  sides,  but  the  walls  of  the 
aisles  must  be  as  high  as  possible  to  allow  for 
the  windows  to  be  lofty,  or  the  church  will  be 
ill-lighted.  Of  course,  there  must  be  large  west 
windows  which  will  admit  the  principal  light,  the 
aisles  windows  to  be  subsidiary.  There  is  no 
better  way  than  this  of  lighting  a  church. 

The  aisles  should  not  run  further  east  than  the 
sanctuary,  so  that  there  may  be  a  window  to 
light  the  altar  in  the  north  or  south  wall  of  it, 
or  both,  as  lofty  as  possible. 

An  east  window  is  a  doubtful  blessing — 
dazzling  light  pours  in  and  well-nigh  obliterates 
the  altar.  We  are,  however,  so  used  to  an  east 
window  in  England  that  many  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  do  without  it. 

There  is  a  drawback  to  three  pitched  roofs  in 
a  row,  viz.,  the  long  internal  gutters  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  Such  gutters  are  very  apt 
to  be  neglected  and  to  get  choked  with  leaves, 
etc.,  with  disastrous  results  in  case  of  heavy  rain. 
It  is  well  to  have  such  gutters  very  wide,  so  that 
a  man  can  easily  walk  along  to  keep  them  clean. 
Ready  access  should  be  provided  by  means  of  a 
spiral  stair  ;  neglect  is  then  inexcusable,  and  the 
drawback  reduced  nearly  to  vanishing  point.  Of 
course,  ample  outlets  are  necessary,  which  should 
always  be  as  big  as  possible  to  allow  of  over- 
flowing in  case  of  any  accidental  stoppage.  The 
more  mess  the  overflow  makes  the  better,  to 
ensure  attention.    Another  excellent  type  of  plan 


is  a  nave  and  chancel  with  passage  aisles  only. 
Bodley's  church  at  Pendlebury  is  the  best 
example  I  know,  and  a  splendid  church  he 
has  made  of  it  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  finest  thing  he 
did.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  short  cross  walls, 
or  internal  buttresses,  pierced  at  the  base  for 4  ft. 
wide  passage  aisles,  and  joined  with  arches  at  the 
head.  A  curtain  wall  runs  between,  near  the 
outside  of  the  buttresses,  pierced  by  a  series  of 
tall  traceried  windows.  The  nave  is  28  ft.  6  in. 
wide  in  the  clear,  and  45  ft.  high  from  floor  to 
cornice. 

Doorways  and  Seating. 

I  think  the  doors  of  English  churches  are  far 
too  small.  Wherever  possible  it  would  be  well 
to  nearly  double  the  usual  size.  They  should 
be  carefully  placed  for  easy  incoming  and  out- 
going, so  that  a  large  congregation  may  quickly 
disperse.  They  should  be  protected  by  lobbies 
to  reduce  cold  draught  to  a  minimum — no  easy 
thing  to  accomplish. 

Seats  must  be  provided  for  the  people.  My 
own  feeling  is  strongly  for  chairs.  I  think  they 
look  better  than  pews ;  they  seem  to  block  the 
floor  space  less.  But  they  must  be  large  enough 
and  sufficiently  far  away  from  one  another  both 
in  width  and  depth  to  allow  for  kneeling,  and 
the  backs  should  be  low,  say  2  ft.  6  in.,  or  kneeling 
for  any  length  of  time  becomes  something  of  a 
torture  to  any  who  are  at  all  feeble  or  inactive. 
The  least  space  that  is  practical  at  all  for  each 
person  is  20  in.  of  width  and  3  ft.  of  depth.  But 
this  is  not  really  enough  except  for  small  people, 
and  it  ought  wherever  possible  to  be  increased  to 
2  ft.  of  width  and  3  ft.  6  in.  of  depth.  No  rails 
of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  between  the  front 
legs  of  the  chair  or  under  the  seat  lower  than  a 
clear  \2\  in.  from  the  floor.  If  the  chairs  are 
spaced  2  ft.  apart  centre  to  centre  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  men's  hats  between.  It  is 
almost  necessary  to  batten  the  chairs  together 
and  to  fix  them  to  the  floor,  but  this  should 
be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  groups  can  easily 
be  removed  for  cleaning,  or  other  reasons.  The 
alleys  should  be  as  wide  as  possible  :  the  central 
one  should  be  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  if  possible,  but 
never  less  than  5  ft.,  even  when  the  strictest 
economy  is  necessary.  The  side  ones  should  be 
nearly  as  wide ;  4  ft.  is  the  least  possible. 
Seats  for  the  choir  should  be  arranged  in  the 
chancel,  allowing  about  24  in.  in  width  for 
each  man,  and  enough  room  for  kneeling 
comfortably.  It  is  not  easy  to  sing  while  kneeling, 
and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  being  cramped. 
There  should  be  not  less  than  20  in.  between  the 
edge  of  the  seat  and  the  back  of  the  desk.  The 
desks  should  be  wide  enough  for  good-sized  books 
to  lie  upon,  and  should  only  have  a  slight  slope. 
They  should  not  be  too  high  (about  2  ft.  5  in. 
above  the  kneeler  is  a  very  comfortable  height), 
or  singing  while  kneeling  will  be  rendered  difficult. 
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Modern    Churches. 


The  clergy  seats  may  be  at  the  end  of  the 
choir  seats  in  a  line  with  them,  or  may  return 
against  the  screen,  facing  east,  which  is  perhaps 
the  better  plan. 

The  Font. 

It  is  certainly  a  tradition  in  England  for  the 
font  to  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
opposite  the  altar,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  canons 
orders  it  to  be  there.  It  adds  dignity  to  raise  it 
above  the  level  of  the  nave  floor.  Plenty  of  space 
should  be  allowed  round  it  for  the  god-parents 
of  those  who  are  to  be  baptised.  The  font  should 
be  made  of  stone  or  metal.  If  the  stone  is  at  all 
porous  it  should  be  lined  with  metal,  and  it 
should  always  have  a  waste  pipe  leading  to  a 
sump  in  the  ground  below. 

Thk  Pulpit. 

The  pulpit  may  be  in  any  convenient  place. 
It  is  a  platform  from  which  to  address  the  people 
present  in  church,  and  should  be  put  where  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people  can  hear  and 
see.  It  may  be  of  any  material.  Generally,  I 
think  the  south  side  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
place,  because  the  preacher  has  the  bulk  of  the 
people  on  his  right  hand,  and,  except  in  a  small 
church,  a  little  way  west  of  the  chancel.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules ;  the  best 
position  will  depend  upon  a  number  of  considera- 
tions, which  vary.  As  much  room  as  possible 
should  be  allowed,  so  that  the  preacher  may  feel 
free  and  unrestricted.  Personally  I  think  wood 
is  the  best  material  for  a  pulpit  :  it  is  not  cold 
to  the  touch,  and  in  other  ways  lends  itself 
particularly  well  for  the  purpose. 

The  ORGA.Nf. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find 
a  place  for  the  organ.  If  there  is  enough  height, 
it  is,  I  think,  best  to  put  it  in  a  loft  of  its  own 
to  one  side  of  the  chancel,  but  it  is  important 
that  it  should  be  as  open  to  the  church  as  may 
be  and  not  enclosed  in  a  chamber.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  no  other  way  possible  in  a 
small  church,  and  then,  if  there  is  a  fairly  high 
opening  for  the  sound  to  come  out,  the  objection 
to  an  enclosed  chamber  is  more  theoretical  than 
real. 

If  there  is  a  loft  over  the  chancel  screen  it  may 
very  well  be  used  for  the  organ,  wliich  can  be 
partially  bracketted  out  from  the  wall  on  either 
side  and  partially  in  a  shallow  transept  or  recess. 
This  plan,  however,  is  rather  expensive,  and  a 
cheaper  way  has  to  be  found  in  most  cases.  The 
cheapest  form  of  organ  is,  I  believe,  that  known 
as  a  "four-poster,"  i.e.,  one  standing  altogether 
in  a  short  parallelogram  with  a  post  at  each 
corner  to  hold  the  enclosing  rails.  The  bellows 
are  below  inside,  with  the  swell-box  over,  and 
the  large  pedal  pipes  range  along  the  sides.  Over 
the  keyboard  stand  the  metal  pipes,  which  can 


be  grouped  and  arranged  in  a  great  many  different 
ways  without  adding  to  the  cost.  J 

It  is  necessary  generally  to  accept  this  fact 
and  provide  a  sufficient  space  for  the  instrument. 
Now  if  it  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  aisle  beside 
the  chancel,  it  nearly  always  blocks  out  the 
altar  from  those  sitting  in  that  aisle,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  great  objection.  In  such  a  case  the 
best  way  is,  as  I  say,  to  make  a  loft  for  it  so 
that  there  is  a  clear  space  under,  through  which 
the  altar  may  be  seen. 

Vestries. 

The  vestries  are  an  important  part  of  a  church. 
Two  at  least  should  always  be  provided,  and 
they  should  be  as  large  as  possible  within  reason. 
Sometimes  the  fall  of  the  land  allows  of  their 
being  put  under  the  sanctuary,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent arrangement  when  there  is  enough  space. 

An  entrance  to  the  chancel  should  be  contrived 
immediately  west  of  the  communicants'  step,  but 
it  should  never  open  direct  into  the  sanctuary. 
It  may  even  be  west  of  the  chancel,  should  that 
be  more  convenient,  and  it  may  be  on  either 
side.  The  doors  to  the  vestries  should  be  wide 
and  high — they  very  seldom  are — otherwise  the 
procession  has  to  edge  and  shuffle  out  and  in 
as  best  it  may. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Heating  is  a  matter  which  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  arranged  for.  Hot  water  (not 
steam)  with  radiators  is  probably  the  best  way 
of  warming  a  church.  Hot  air  is  seldom  either 
pleasant  or  sufficient. 

Every  church  ought  to  be  ventilated  with 
ample  fresh-air  inlets  arranged  for  the  air  to  be 
warmed  in  winter  on  its  way  in  without  any  risk 
of  its  being  scorched,  with  proper  provision  for 
removing  vitiated  air  from  the  building. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  to  speak  of  every- 
tliing  in  a  church,  or  of  the  style  of  its  design. 
I  have,  therefore,  dealt  with  some  of  the  more 
important  things,  concerning  each  of  which  much 
might  be  said. 

About  beauty  of  design,  which  is,  perhaps, 
tlie  most  important  thing  of  all,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  hopeless, 
even  were  it  desirable,  to  try  to  reproduce  the 
art  of  the  past.  An  artist's  work  is  not  to  copy 
nor  reproduce,  but  to  create  beauty. 

If  he  neglects  the  constant  study  of  the  work 
of  the  past  he  is  cutting  himself  off  from  much 
encouragement  and  suggestion,  which  is  unwise. 
Those  who  do  so  seldom  succeed. 

The  means  by  which  beauty  is  given  to  buildings 
is  beyond  everything  else  by  pleasing  proportion 
and  spacing,  and  by  a  right  and  ingenious  use 
of  material.  Ornament  will  never  take  the  place 
of  these  great  qualities— nay,  unless  ornament 
itself  has  them,  it  will  but  disfigure  a  building. 
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St.     Clement's    Church,     Boscombe, 

Bournemouth. 

The  late  J.   D.   Sedding,   Architect. 


THIS  may  be  considered  as  a  representative 
example  of  the  art  of  the  late  J.  D.  Sedding. 
The  cliurch  stands  back  from  the  road — an  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  villas.  It  has  a  nave,  chancel,  north 
aisle,  north  porch,  lady  chapel,  vestries  and 
western  tower,  the  last-named  having  been  com- 
pleted subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  architect. 
The  nave  arcade  has  pointed  arches  with  capitals 
hinted  at  rather  than  expressed.  Above  the 
arches  is  a  range  of  stone  panels — homes  prepared 
for  an  army  of  saints.  The  chancel  and  tlie  lady 
chapel  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  stone  screens. 
The  design  of  the  chancel  screen  is  a  daring  and 
original  combination  of  intersecting  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  angels  holding  candlesticks, 
whilst  the  cusps  of  the  side  openings  bud  out  into 
tiny  adoring  angels  folded  up  in  bract-like  wings. 
Angels,  too,  strayed  from  the  fold  of  Botticelli, 
stand  as  pinnacles  on  the  corners  of  the  aisle.  The 
reredos  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  is  crowded 
with  saints,  the  panel  below  them  being  filled  bj' 
a  figure  on  horseback,  representing  Lieut.  Edwin 
Christie,  to  whose  memory  it  was  erected.  The 
reredos  in  the  dimly-lighted  lady  chapel  is  par- 
ticularly   interesting.        Christ    is    here    shown 


crucified  on  a  lily,  in  the  centre,  with  panels  to 
right  and  left  typical  of  the  Fall  and  the  Redemp- 
tion, the  Annunciation  and  tiie  Hxpulsion  from 
Eden,  these  in  their  turn  being  bound  in  by  niches 
containing  figures  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin 
crowned.  Yet  in  all  this  throng  of  saints  and  angels 
we  are  never  allowed  to  forget  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated.  The  Life  of  St.  Clement  is  figured 
on  the  font.  His  anchor  is  patterned  on  the  floor 
throughout  the  church — large  in  the  nave  and 
small  in  the  chancel — and  on  the  scutcheons 
suspended  from  the  lamps.  On  the  pulpit  rails, 
too,  are  his  anchor  and  monogram,  cast  in  copper ; 
and  the  balustrade  is  twisted  into  flowing  wreaths 
of  seaweed.  In  the  coloured  medallions  of  the 
windows  his  monogram  alternates  with  roses  and 
crowns,  while  on  the  south-east  buttress  is  a 
small  panel  representing  his  crucifixion. 

The  chancel  stalls  are  of  the  Gothic  of  the 
period,  but  differentiated  from  it  in  the  treatment 
of  the  carving.  On  one  of  the  priests'  desk-ends 
St.  Clement  holds  his  new  church,  showing  the 
tower  already  built. 

A  corridor  connects  the  church  with  the 
vicarage. 


PLAN. 
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5/.  Chncnfs  Church,  Bournemouth, 


Photo :  Cyril  Ellis. 


INTERIOR,  LOOKING  EAST. 
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Sf.  Clemenfs  CImrcJi,  Bournemoufh. 


I'holu  :  Cyril  Ellis. 


THE   TOWER   AT   THE   WEST   END. 
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Holy  Trinity  Church,   Sloane  Street, 

London,  S.W. 

The   late   j.   D.   Sedding,   Architect. 


JOHN  SEDDING  was  a  Romanticist  horn  in 
an  age  of  stylists.  He  came  into  the  world 
gifted  with  powers  which  could  never  be  fully 
displayed,  endowed  with  ideals  impossible  of 
realisation.  But  just  because  he  was  so  full  of 
unused  activities,  his  influence  affected  so  many. 
Throughout  a  long  and  busy  life  he  kept  ini- 
touched  the  freshness  of  his  nature.  E.\])criments 
never  ceased  to  fascinate,  no  failures  discouraged 
him.  He  chose  his  own  solution  of  (iothic,  which 
was  an  attempt  to  take  up  the  threads  of  Ciothic 
tradition  where  they  were  left  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  to  weave  into  them  the  weft  of 
modern  need  and  thought.  It  was  a  magnificent 
attempt,  but  one  foredoomed  to  failure.  Yet  the 
failure  was  as  splendid  as  the  idea.  In  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Sloane  Street,  this  idea  is  very 
fully  worked  out.      What  he  had  done   at   St. 


Clement's,  Bournemouth,  on  a  small  scale 
he  wished  here  to  execute  in  large,  employing 
some  of  the  leading  artists  of  his  day — Gilbert, 
Burno-Jones,  Wilson,  and  others.  But  even 
liad  the  whole  conception  been  realised,  the  lack 
of  unifying  tradition  among  the  executants, 
the  lack  of  co-ordinated  powers  of  design  in  the 
workmen  employed,  would  still  have  pre- 
vented the  finished  work  from  being  a  true 
masterpiece.  Nevertheless,  it  marks  a  mighty 
advance  on  all  preceding  work,  and  the  mere 
attempt  to  combine  in  one  building  the  best 
work  of  all  the  best  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the 
day  is  one  which  should  endear  his  memory  to 
all  who  strive,  as  he  did,  for  a  real  vital  archi- 
tecture. Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd.,  were  the 
builders.  The  organ  was  installed  in  1891  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Walker  &  Sons. 


DETAIL    OI-    CHOIK. 
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Holy    Irinity   Church,  Chelsea. 


INTERIOR,   LOOKING   EAST. 
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Holy  Trinity  CJinrch,   Chelsea. 


WEST    FACADE.   T(J   SLOANE    STREET. 
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Holy   Trinity  Church,   Chelsea. 


—A 


DETAIL   OF   RAILING. 
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Westminster  Cathedral. 

The  late  ].  F.  Bentley,  Architect. 


So  far  back  as  1865  the  idea  of  building  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  London 
originated  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  after  his 
death  the  project  took  shape  under  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  was  brought  to  completion  by  his 
successor,  Cardinal  \'aughan.  Many  sites  were 
under  consideration,  but  eventually,  in  1884,  the 
present  one,  off  Victoria  Street,  was  acquired  for 
£55,000.  A  portion  of  the  ground  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Middlesex  County  Prison,  and 
the  bed  of  concrete  (9  ft.  thick)  on  which  the 
prison  stood  became  a  ruling  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  foundations  for  the  great  cathedral 
that  was  to  rise  over  it.  This  bed  extends 
diagonally  across  the  building,  and  the  new 
foundations    have    been    incorijorated    with    it. 


Their  extent  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
6,000  tons  of  fresh  concrete  were  needed. 

The  site  having  been  settled,  the  next  question 
was  the  design  of  the  cathedral.  Early  in  the 
'seventies  a  Gothic  design  had  been  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  but  that  was  for 
another  site,  abandoned  later,  and  consequently 
it  was  set  aside.  A  competition  was  then  mooted, 
in  which  J.  F.  Bentley  was  invited  to  take  part, 
though  he  declined  to  do  so.  Eventually  the 
competition  idea  was  dropped,  and  in  1894 
I^entley  was  given  the  work. 

It  needs  no  comment  to  show  that  the  design 
of  a  cathedral  destined  to  be  the  greatest  since 
the  Reformation  called  for  long-matured  thought. 
Bentley  regarded  his  task  in  that  light,  and  with 


ENTRANCE    FRONT. 
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Westminster   Cathedra i. 


GENERAL   VIEW   OF  THE    INTERIOR. 
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M  ^estin  ins  tor  Cathedral. 


the  object  of  studying  the  great  examples  of 
southern  Europe  he  paid  a  six  months'  visit  to 
Italy,  devoting  particular  attention  to  the 
northern  cities  ;  and  tliere,  in  the  churches  of 
Ravenna,  he  formed  his  decision  as  to  what  the 
new  Westminster  Cathedral  should  be,  remem- 
bering all  the  time  the  expressed  wish  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan  that  the  building  should  not  be  any 
particular  phase  of  Gothic,  but  a  development  of 
the  first  Cliristian  arcliitecture — Byzantine. 

The  plan  was,  of  course,  the  initial  problem, 
and  as  showing  the  architect's  position,  the 
following  words  of  the  Cardinal  may  be  quoted  : 
"  Having,"  he  said,  "  laid  down  certain  conditions 
as  to  size,  space,  chapels,  and  style,  I  left  the  rest 
to  him.  He  offered  me  the  choice  between  a 
vaulted  roof  and  one  of  saucer-shaped  domes.  I 
chose  the  latter.  He  wished  to  build  two  cam- 
paniles. I  said  one  would  be  enough  for  me.  For 
tiie  rest  he  had  a  free  hand."  Bentley,  indeed, 
built  his  very  life  into  the  cathedral,  and  it  now 
stands  as  the  embodiment  of  a  great  architect, 
who  not  only  evolved  every  detail  of  its  design, 
but  also  with  masterly  skill  solved  the  many 
constructional  problems  that  make  the  building 
of  exceeding  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanj'ing  plan  that 
the  cathedral  is  really  a  vast  nave  and  sanctuary 
covered  by  four  saucer  domes  ;  and  one  has  only 
to  look  up  at  these  latter,  more  than  loo  ft.  above 
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the  floor,  to  appreciate  the  splendid  conception, 
the  more  so  when  it  is  understood  that  each  dome 
weighs  700  tons  and  is  60  ft.  in  diameter  inside, 
constructed  of  concrete  3  ft.  tliick  at  the  base, 
diminishing  to  13  in.  at  the  crown. 

The  arches  of  the  nave  are  90  ft.  high,  giving 
an  immense  feeling  of  space  and  majesty  to  the 
interior.    The  length  of  the  nave  is  234  ft.  and  the 


VIEW  FROM   WEST. 


VIEW  LOOKING   NORTH-WEST. 
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Westminster  Cathedral. 


THE   TOP   OF  THE   CAMPANILE. 
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II  \'st minster  Cathedral. 


widtli  60  ft. — by  far  the  widest  nave  of  any 
cathedral  in  (jreat  Britain  and  not  mnch  shorter 
than  the  longest  of  them.  York  being  251  ft.  and 
Kly  281  It.,  while  in  height  it  surpasses  any  other, 
being  loq  ft.,  as  compared  with  Westminster 
Abbey  105  ft.,  York  95  ft.,  and  Ely  72  ft. 

Over  each  of  the  domes  is  a  shell  built  up  of 
artificial  stone  slabs  3  in.  thick,  diminishing  in 
size  towards  the  crown,  with  a  2  in.  ventilating 
space  to  prevent  expansion  of  the  concrete.  The 
domes  were  tlirown  on  to  a  centering  supported 
from  tiie  floor.  Seatings  of  pendentives  are  of  old 
granite  and  York  stone  in  corbel  courses.  The 
three  domes  covering  the  nave  are  blind,  but  that 
over  the  sanctuary  is  pierced  witii  twelve  windows, 
each  flanked  by  counterforts. 

The  walls  of  the  cathedral  are  entirely  of  brick — 
in  fact,  the  wliole  of  the  structure  is  a  vast  piece 
of  brickwork,  no  iron  or  steel  being  used  anywhere 
and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  wood,  so  that 
the  building  should  prove  eminently  fire-resisting. 
Faversham  stocks  have  been  used  inside  and  2  in. 


red  Bracknell  bricks  for  the  outside  facing, 
Flettons  being  employed  for  the  large  piers,  and 
blue  Staffordshires  for  the  outside  facing  of  the 
undergroimd  vaults  and  sacristy  (also  for  the 
(lamp-courses),  set  in  nearly  neat  cement. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  terra-cotta  trticery 
of  the  large  windows.  The  tracery  is  built  up  of 
small-sized  pieces  joined  together,  the  glass  being 
chiefly  roundels  slightly  tinted.  The  lighting  is 
particularly  fine,  especially  through  the  windows 
of  the  sanctuary  and  tlic  choir.  And  it  may  here 
be  added  that  the  acoustics  of  the  cathedral  are 
excellent. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  the  interior,  the  marble 
columns  on  either  side  of  the  nave  may  be  first 
noticed.  These  are  monoliths  13  ft.  high,  and  are 
of  Verde  Antico  from  the  reopened  quarries  at 
Larissa  in  Thessaly.  (They  are  probably  the  first 
taken  out  of  the  quarry  since  the  time  of  Justinian 
in  the  sixth  century.)  In  the  sanctuary  the 
columns  are  of  jasper  and  red  Norwegian  granite, 
with    fourteen   of    pavonazzo    in    the    sanctuary 


DETAIL  ()!■  lor  ()!■  UOMK,  CAMPANILK  AND  TUKKET. 
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IVcstiii instcr  C dihedral. 


GENERAL  VIEW  EROM  THE  WEST. 
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Westniiusier  CatJiedral. 


THE    APSE. 


galleries.  The  capitals,  of  alabaster,  are  all 
different  in  design  and  show  the  architect's 
resourcefulness  in  developing  Byzantine  detail. 

It  is,  of  course,  intended  that  the  interior  shall 
be  lined  entirely  with  marble  and  mosaic,  but  this 
will  not  be  completed  for  many  years  to  come. 
Sf)me  idea  of  the  ultimate  effect,  however,  can  be 
gained  from  the  side  chapels  which  have  been 
finished  in  this  manner. 

A  great  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  baldachino 
above  the  high  altar.  This  is  flanked  by 
eight  columns  of  onyx  15  ft.  high,  supporting 
a  marble  canopy.  The  choir,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  placed  behind  the  altar  about  13  ft.  above 
the  nave  floor,  and  beneath  it  is  St.  Peter's 
Crypt.  The  organ  is  arranged  in  the  sanctuary 
galleries. 


The  campanile,  called  St.  Edward's  Tower,,  is 
30  ft.  square  and  284  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
bronze  cross,  which  itself  is  10  ft.  high.  It  has  a 
slight  entasis  and  is  gathered  to  an  octagon 
at  the  summit,  wliich  has  a  lead-covered  cupola 
round  about  it,  with  stone  figures  of  birds 
gazing  over  the  world  of  London  below. 

The  west  front  of  the  cathedral  is  still 
incomplete.  The  great  tympanum  remains 
in  rough  brickwork,  which  is  to  be  covered 
eventually  with  rich  mosaic.  The  entrance 
arch  is  of  40  ft.  span,  this  being  4  ft. 
more  than  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  whence  the 
architect  evidently  went  for  an  object-lesson. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Archbishop's 
house,  from  which  a  covered  way  leads  into  the 
choir. 


IVeshninstcr  Cathedral, 


DETAIL  OF  NAVE  WINDOW  FROM  ROOF  OF  PORCH. 
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Wcsliniusler  C  \uhcdral. 
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IVestni  insfer  Cathedra/, 


ALTAK    IN    THE    CHAPEL    OF    SS.    AUGUSTINE    AND    GREGORY. 
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Westminster  Cathedral. 


DOOKWAY   TO    CI  ERGY    HOUSE. 
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Westminster  Cathedral, 
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Liverpool   Cathedral. 

G.   Gilbert   Scott,   Architect. 


The;  Lady  Chapel  at  Liverpool  Cathedral  is 
the  first  completed  instalment  of  this  great 
scheme.    It  was  opened  in  July  last  year. 

The  See  of  Liverpool  is  essentially  a  modern 
one,  the  date  of  its  foundation  being  so  recent 
as  1880,  on  July  ist  of  which  year  Dr.  Ryle  was 
enthroned  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Peter. 

The  new  cathedral  is  being  erected  on  an 
elevated  site  known  as  St.  James's  Mount.  The 
foundation-stone   was  laid  by  King  Edward  on 


July  19th,  1904.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  was  selected  in  competition.  With 
Mr.  Scott  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  was  subse- 
quently associated  as  joint  architect,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  November,  1907,  since 
which  date  Mr.  Scott  has  continued  the  work  as 
sole  architect.  When  the  cathedral  scheme  was 
originally  projected,  it  was  estimated  that 
approximately  £600,000  would  be  required  for 
the  entire  erection,  but  it  is  now  computed  that 
before  the  final  stone  has  been  laid  the  outlay 


VIEW  I'KOM  THE  NOKTH,    SHOWING   GREAT  CENTKAL   TOWER,   CHOIR   (LEFT)    AND   NAVE    (RIGHT). 
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The  Lady  Chapel,   Liverpool  Cathedral. 


DETAIL  OF  ORGAN  GALLERY. 


DETAIL  OF  CARVED  CRESTING,  ETC. 
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The  Lady  CJiapcl,    Liverpool  Cathairal. 


I'hoio :   R.   11.  Madsen. 


INTERIOR,    LOOKING    WEST. 
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The  LadyXhapcl,  Liverpool  Cathedral. 


INTERIOR,    LOOKING    EAST. 
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The  Lady  Chapel,   Liverpool  Cathedral 


PLAN. 

will  have  approached  close  upon  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling.  Towards  this  sum  about 
£300,000  has  been  subscribed,  and  in  addition  to 
donations  in  cash  there  have  been  many  munifi- 
cent gifts  in  the  form  of  memorial  windows, 
chancel  furnishings,  etc.  The  Freemasons  of  West 
Lancashire  are  erecting  the  Lathom  Chapter 
House  in  memory  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lathom, 
their  Provincial  Grand  Master. 

The  cathedral,  including  the  Lady  Chapel,  will 
have  an  external  length  of  611  ft.,  and  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  being 
built  of  red  sandstone,  from  quarries  at  Woolton, 
Runcorn,  Helsby  and  Rainhill,  with  special  stone 
for  steps  from  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

The   total   cost   of   the   Lady   Chapel   will   be 


about  £60,000.  It  accommodates  about  500 
worshippers. 

The  scheme  for  the  cathedral  has  latterly  been 
amended,  a  single  tower  being  substituted  for 
the  twin  towers  of  the  original  design.  There 
will  be  a  central  space  nearly  200  ft.  by  100  ft. 
covered  by  a  great  tower  rising  to  a  height  of 
280  ft.  above  the  roadway  and  120  ft.  above  the 
transepts.  To  the  left  (or  west)  of  this  central 
space  will  be  the  nave,  and  to  the  right  the  choir, 
with  Lady  Chapel  at  the  south-eastern  corner. 
Among  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  single 
tower  are  the  concentration  of  the  congregation, 
better  lighting,  and  improved  ventilation. 

Messrs.  Morrison  &  Sons,  of  Wavertree,  Liver- 
pool, are  the  contractors. 


Church  of  the   Holy  Angels,  Hoar  Cross. 

The  late  Thomas   Garner  and   G.    F.    Bodley,   Architects. 


THE  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels  at  Hoar 
Cross,  built  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  MeyncU-Ingram,  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band, and  at  the  gates  of  her  park,  is,  despite 
its  wealth  of  internal  adornment,  a  village 
church,  and  intended  for  small  congregations. 

Standing  close  by  the  road,  on  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  it  lifts  its  massive  square  tower, 
strong  ill  vertical  emphasis  and  deep  triple 
recession  of  each  face,  above  its  lofty  chancel, 
and  less  lofty  nave,  amidst  the  trees  ;  and  rises 
in  all  the  mellow  harmony  of  its  warm  red  sand- 
stone from  the  level  turf  of  a  rural  churchyard. 
Externally  it  fitly  fills  its  place  as  the  central 
feature  of  a  scene  that  speaks  intensely  of  England 


and  the  country.  The  quiet  dignity  of  its  pro- 
portions, the  masterly  handling  and  fine  gradation 
of  its  stately  tower,  the  perfect  adjustment  to 
its  site,  combine  to  give  the  whole  design  an 
effect  of  instinctive  ease.  Internally  it  is  a  fervid, 
almost  passionate,  realization  of  an  ideal.  The 
whole  building  is  so  obviously  inspired  by  a 
single  aim  and  view  that  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  its  dual  authorship,  yet  the  fabric  is  the 
result  of  the  closely-united  work  of  the  late  G.  F. 
Bodley  and  Thomas  Garner,  who,  however, 
concentrated  their  particular  attention,  in  the 
design  of  the  interior,  upon  individual  parts. 

Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd.,  were  the  builders. 
The  stained  glass  is  by  Burlison  &  Grylls. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Hoar  Cross, 


GENERAL   VIEW. 
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St.   Christopher's   Church,    Haslemere, 

Surrey. 

Charles  Spooner,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


THIS  cluircii  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  and 
is  interesting  not  only  as  a  piece  of  work 
in  harmony  with  its  country  surroundings  and 
embodying  local  characteristics,  but  also  for  its 
interior  furnishings.  The  oak  "  Holy  Table  " 
was  made  in  the  local  workshop  of  Mr.  Romney 
Green,  and  is  set  against  a  reredos  of  oak  with 
carved  enrichments  gilded  and  a  number  of  panels 
which  are  to  be  decorated  with  tempera  paintings 
by  Mrs.  Spooner.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork 
of  the  reredos  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Robinson, 
of  London,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Spooner.  The 
altar  curtains  are  of  red  silk  damask  witli  cop]>er- 
coloured  silk  lining,  designed  by  Mr.  Luther 
Hooper,  and  the  wall  hangings  are  by  the  Morris 
firm.    The  pulpit  is  of  English  oak  with  furniture 


of  bright  steel  and  leather,  the  slender  spiral 
spray  of  its  mouldings  and  the  floral  bosses  of 
its  cornice  being  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
carver's  art.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
interior  is  the  curtain  dividing  the  choir  stalls 
from  the  vestry.  This  is  22  ft.  wide  when  ex- 
tended and  9  ft.  high.  It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
colour,  and  was  woven  at  Haslemere. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  of  stone  and 
exhibit  on  the  exterior  the  characteristic  local 
custom  of  having  small  pieces  of  ironstone  in- 
serted in  the  mortar  joints.  The  roof  is  of 
tiles,  and  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  door  at 
the  west  end  is  a  small  lead  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  in  a  niche — also  from  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Spooner. 


PLAN 
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Sf.   Christopher  s  Church,  Ilaslcmere. 


VIEW    FROM    THE    SOUTH. 
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LEAD    FIGURE    OF    ST.    CHRISTOPHER   ON 
WEST    FRONT. 


DETAIL    OF    SOUTH    WALL    OF    NAVE. 
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S/.   Christopher  s  Church,   Ilaslcniere. 


DETAIL  OF  KEREDOS. 


HOLY  TABLE  AND  KI:KEU0S. 
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Eadie   Memorial  Pulpit,  Manchester. 

J.   and  J.   Swarbrick,   AA.R.I.B.A.,   Architects. 


THIS  pulpit  has  been  erected  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  Palatine  Road,  Man- 
chester, as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Peter 
Eadie,  who  died  at  Singapore  in  1906.  It 
occupies  a  central  position  in  the  church,  and 
forms  part  of  a  more  extensive  alteration.  The 
pulpit  was  executed  principally  in  Caen  stone, 
which  was  also  used  for  other  carved  work  on 
each  side.  The  accompanying  illustrations, 
however,  show  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
work.  In  addition  to  Caen  stone,  white  onyx, 
veined  with  light-coloured  markings,  was  used  in 
the  back  of  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  front,  in  the 
panels    beneath    the    projecting    canopy.       (iold 


mosaic  was  inlaid  in  narrow  strips  in  the  onyx, 
with  the  tessera'  set  at  varying  angles  in  order 
to  glisten  slightly.  Coloured  inlays  were  also 
introduced,  as  in  the  vine  ornament  seen  in  the 
back  of  the  pulpit.  Besides  the  gold  mosaic,  gold 
leaf  was  also  laid  upon  the  Caen  stone  in  places, 
with  a  view  to  enhancing  the  effect.  The  two 
memorial  figures,  holding  inscriptions,  together 
with  the  two  kneeling  figures,  the  eagles,  and  the 
cherub  heads,  were  executed  by  Mr.  Albert  Toft, 
the  sculptor.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
William  Hilton  &  Sons,  of  Manchester,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work. 


DETAIL     OF    PULPIT. 
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Memorial  Pulpit,   Congregational  ChnrcJi,  Manehester, 


GENERAL  VIEW. 
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Church  of  St.  Erkenwald,  Southend-on-Sea. 


Walter  J.   Tapper,   A.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


THIS  church,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
is  but  partly  built,  only  the  choir  and 
two  bays  of  the  nave  having  so  far  been  erected. 
The  design  is  of  an  extremely  simple  character, 
economy  being  the  dominating  factor.  The  walls 
are  of  local  stock  brickwork.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  although  the  expenditure  has  been 
limited,  the  extreme  loftiness  of  the  building 
preserves  the  salient  qualities  of  English  church 
architecture.  The  interior  is  treated  quite  as 
simply  as  the  exterior,  but  the  ceiling  has  some 
ornamental  plasterwork,  which  has  been  modelled 


by  Mr.  Laurence  Turner.  The  electric- light 
installation  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan  &  Curwen,  of  Westminster,  and  the 
electric-light  fittings  were  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Bainbridge  Reynolds,  of  Clapham.  The 
hangings  at  the  sides  and  end  of  the  sanctuary 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Watts  &  Co.,  of  London, 
W.,  and  Messrs.  Haden  &  Sons,  of  Trow- 
bridge, supplied  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  T.  &  E.  Davey,  Ltd., 
of  Southend,  and  Mr.  W.  Wise  acted  as 
clerk  of  works. 
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Church    of  St.   Hrkoiwald,   Southcnd-on-Sea. 
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CImrch  of  St,  Ei^kemvald,  Southcnd-on-Sca, 


THli    CHOIR,    LOOKING    EAST, 
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The  Choir,  Downside  Abbey,  near   Bath. 

The  late   Thomas   Garner,  Architect. 


THE  addition  of  a  choir  and  presbytery  to 
Downside  Abbey,  near  Bath,  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1902,  the  design  being  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Garner,  who,  in  1900, 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Hansom  as 
architect  to  the  community.  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Hansom's  work  embraces  the  existing  transepts, 
the  tower,  and  the  eastern  chevet  of  chapels. 
Many  modifications  of  detail  were  made  in  the 
course  of  construction,  all  tending  to  make  the 
building  more  ornate  or  decorated  in  style, 
instead  of  the  sterner  Early  English  originally 
contemplated.  It  was  intended  that  the  choir 
should  have  five  bays  only  and  an  apse,  the  Lad}' 
Chapel  beyond  having  a  square  end.  When  the 
latter  came  to  be  built  two  more  bays  were  added 
to  the  choir,  and  the  chapel  was  built  with  an 


apse,  grouping  two  or  three  hexagonal  chapels  on 
either  side  after  the  manner  of  French  cathedrals. 
This  arrangement  was  afterwards  varied  on 
the  south  side  by  the  erection  of  two  oblong 
chapels  in  late  Perpendicular  style.  Be- 
tween these  eastern  chapels  and  the  transepts 
there  is  on  either  side  of  the  church  a 
series  of  chapels  forming  a  sort  of  outer  aisle, 
those  on  the  south  being  raised  up  some  thirteen 
feet  to  allow  space  for  the  north  cloister  beneath 
them. 

Mr.  Garner  altered  the  plan  of  the  choir,  pro- 
viding a  bold  square  end  in  place  of  the  apse,  and 
as  the  foundations  of  the  apse  were  actually 
completed  he  used  them  to  support  the  columns 
of  the  feretory,  thus  partly  preserving  the  former 
scheme,  and  joining  his  square-ended  choir  to  the 


VIEW   FROM  SOUTH-EAST. 


Dozunside  Abbey. 


THE   CHOIR,   LOOKING  EAST. 
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Downside  Abbey. 
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Dcnvnsidc   A  bhey. 


THE    TRIFOKIUM    AND    CLEARSTORY    WINDOWS. 
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Downside  Abbey. 


CHAPEL   OF   ST    ISIDORE. 
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curved  line  of  chapels  already  built,  so  that  no 
change  of  plan  can  be  perceived. 

The  style  of  the  new  choir  is  typical  of  the 
transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular. 
Mr.  Gamer's  design  increased  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  lengthened  the  clearstory  windows, 
and  simplified  the  vaulting.  Basing  his  treat- 
ment on  a  precedent  at  St.  Albans  Abbey,  he 
introduced  a  single  hght  at  either  side  of  the 
central  east  window,  thus  enhancing  the  effect 
of  space  and  loftiness. 

The  portion  of  the  church  thus  gradually  com- 
pleted from  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  to  the 
end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  measures  externally 
230  ft.  ;  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  and 
tower  is  125  ft.  In  the  interior  the  transepts  are 
83  ft.  long,  68  ft.  high,  and  25  ft.  wide  ;   the  choir 


from  the  chancel  arch  to  the  columns  behind  the 
altar  measures  95  ft.  long,  28  ft.  wide,  and  rises 
from  68  ft.  to  70  ft.  by  the  middle  of  the  third 
bay.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bath  stone 
(supplied  by  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Ltd.),  both 
internally  and  externally. 

The  Rev.  Dom.  F.  P.  Whiteside,  Bursar  at  the 
college,  was  the  builder.  The  tiles  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
roof  tiles  by  Messrs.  Ernest  Matthews  &  Co. 
The  leaded  light  work  is  by  Messrs.  Rowe 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  the  brass-work  by  Messrs. 
Barkentin  &  Krall.  Messrs.  J.  Crispin  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  carried  out  the  heating  ;  Messrs.  F.  Braby 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  copper  roofing  ;  and  Messrs. 
Spooner,  Garrard  and  Amphlett  erected  the 
organ. 


St.   Mark's  Church,   Mansfield,    Notts. 

Temple   Moore,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


nPHIS  church  accommodates  about  550  wor- 
•■•  shippers.  Local  stone  was  used  for  the 
facings  generally,  and  Ancaster  for  the  window 
tracery.  The  building  consists  of  a  wide  central 
nave  with  narrow  side  aisles  which  serve  as 
passages.  The  chapel  is  placed  on  the  north  side, 
and  the  vestries  are  at  the  eastern  end  beyond 
the  sanctuary.   The  principal  entrances  are  at  the 


west  end  on  the  north  and  south  and  open  into 
a  low  western  aisle.  The  bell  turret  is  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  building.  The  organ  is 
placed  in  an  extension  of  the  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  is  divided  from  the  chapel 
by  a  lofty  panelled  screen  which  forms  the  reredos 
to  the  chapel  altar.  Messrs.  Fisher,  of  Mansfield, 
were  the  contractors. 


Chapel  at  Christ's   Hospital,    Horsham, 

Surrey. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  C.B.,  R.A.,  and  E.   Ingress  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architects. 


T^HE  new  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  (which 
■*■  was  removed  from  the  site  next  Newgate 
Street,  now  occupied  by  post-office  buildings) 
occupy  an  extensive  estate  of  about  1,200  acres, 
three  miles  south-west  of  Horsham.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  in  an  Italianised  Late  Gothic  style, 
with  but  little  ornamentation.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  King  Edward  (then  Prince  of 


Wales)  in  October,  1897.  The  total  cost,  including 
site,  amounted  to  about  ;^500,ooo. 

The  chapel  stands  to  the  west  of  the  great 
central  quadrangle  and  is  147  ft.  long  by  41  ft. 
wide.  It  provides  seating  accommodation  for 
1,000. 

Messrs.  Longley  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  were  the 
builders. 
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Chrisis    Hospital,    Horsham. 


THE    CHAPEL,    LOOKING   EAST. 
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S/.    Mark\s    CJuurh.   Mansfield. 
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S^.  Mai'Ms  Church,  Mansfiehi. 
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Monument  in  Hampstead  Churchyard. 


H.  Furse,  Sculptor. 


E.  P.  Warren,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


'I'his  riiuiiuiiictil  marks  ihe  site  nt  tliree  -graves,  anH  principally  i:onnnetnui  ates  a  ^uuiiK  child  who  lies  buried  beneath  it.  The  bronze 
group,  cast  from  Mr,  Kiirse's  model,  represents  the  Angel  of  Death  supporting  a  4:hild  in  liis  arms,  'ihe  stonework,  in  Portland,  was 
carried  out  by   Mr,  T.   K,  Ja^o. 
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St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Middlesbrough. 

Temple   Moore,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


THIS  church  was  designed  for  a  new  district 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  old  parisii  of 
St.  Paul's.  It  is  situated  in  Newport  Road.  The 
building  is  planned  to  accommodate  about  750 
persons.  It  consists  of  a  wide  nave  and  choir 
under  one  continuous  roof,  with  the  vestries  and 


chapel  at  the  eastern  end.  The  buildings  come 
close  down  to  the  boundary  line  on  the  north  and 
east  sides.  The  walls  are  of  brick  faced  externally 
with  local  stone,  and  the  main  roofs  are  covered 
with  red  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  contractors  for 
the  work  were  Messrs.  Allison,  of  Middlesbrough. 
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GENERAL   VIEW. 
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S/.    Cufhbcrfs   Churchy    Middlesbrough. 


THE   PULPIT   AND   CHOIR. 
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6/.  Culhbcrfs  C/mrch,  Middlesbrough, 
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INTERIOR,   LOOKING    WEST. 
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Church    of  the  Good    Shepherd, 
Murrayfield,    Edinburgh. 

R.   S.   Lorimer,   A.R.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


THIS  church  was  opened  in  1900,  though,  at 
that  time,  the  tower  and  north  aisle  had 
not  been  erected.  The  walls  are  of  Hailes  stone, 
varying  in  colour,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
Scotch  slates.  The  sedilia' are  of  Owen  stone.  Tlie 
reredos  is  of  pine,  painted  and  gilded,  and  since 


the  time  when  the  accompanying  photographs 
were  taken  has  had  its  panels  filled  with  paintings 
by  Mrs.  Traguair.  The  east  window  was  executed 
by  Oscar  Paterson  and  Thomas,  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  full-size  cartoons  of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Lorimer,  A.R.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Edinburgh. 
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CImrch  of  the  Good  Shepheni,  Miirrayfield, 
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C /lurch  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Murray  fie  Id. 


THE   CHANCEL    AM)    ALIAK. 
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St.  Martin's  Church,  Wonersh,  Surrey. 


C.    Harrison    Townsend,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


A  SIMPLE  and  inexpensive  building,  this  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  chapel-of-ease  for 
the  hamlet  of  Blackheath,  Surrey,  on  the  borders 
of  which  place  it  is  situated. 

The  vestry  at  the  east  end  is  formed  from  an 
old  cottage  to  which  the  porch  and  projecting 
windows  were  added.  The  length  of  tlie  church 
is  63  ft.,  the  breadth  23  ft.,  and  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  highest  point  of  the  barrel  ceiling 
15  ft.  3  in.  The  walls  are  of  concrete  2  ft.  9  in. 
thick,  the  outside  face  being  covered  with  rough 
plaster.  The  window  buttress  and  door  stone- 
work are  of  Ham  Hill  stone  left  roughly  dressed. 
The  roof  is  of  pantiles.  The  bell  turret  is  of 
Farnham  bricks,  laid  with  wide  joints,  with 
Ham  Hill  quoins,  &c.,  and  holds  three  bells, 
which  are  rung  electrically  from  the  vestry. 

The  screen  shown  in  the  interior  view  is  gilded 
as  regards  the  upper  part,  while  the  lower  part, 
together  with  the  pulpit,  is  painted  dark  green. 
The  flat  bands  in  the  ceiling  are  also  gilded,  as 
well  as  the  soffits  of  the  bonnet  heads.  The 
plan  was  originally  arranged  for  a  picked  choir 
of  four,  or  at  most  six,  singers  in  the  transeptal 
recess  on  the  north  side,  but  accommodation  has 


now  been  found  for  a  small  surpliced  choir  in 
the  chancel. 

The  fresco  decoration  is  interesting  as  having 
been  executed  directly  on  the  wet  plaster  accord- 
ing to  the  process  of  Keim  of  Munich.  The  artist 
was  Mrs.  Lea-Merritt,  and  the  subjects  of  her 
life-size  panels  are  illustrative  of  events  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord.  The  crucifix  window  in  the 
pulpit  recess  is  by  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Brown  Bros.,  of 
Bramley.  The  heating  apparatus  and  arrange- 
ments were  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Gnmdy,  of 
London.  The  marble  work  recently  executed 
(most  of  which  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Roberts-Austen,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  church  was  mainly  built)  is  by 
Messrs.  John  Daymond  &  Son,  of  London. 

The  wall  lining  is  composed  of  bands  of  light 
and  dark  alabaster,  the  large  upright  slabs,  7  ft. 
long,  being  cut  and  opened  to  match  the  figure. 
The  chancel  arch,  with  soffit  4  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
together  with  the  face,  has  also  been  lined  with 
alabaster  in  light  and  dark  bands,  and  the 
recesses  for  pulpit  and  organ  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 
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Sf.  Marfiii s    ChnrcJi,    Wonevsh. 
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St.    Martins  Cliiwch,   Wonersk. 
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S/.    Marfiiis   Church,   ]]\mcrsh. 
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The   Chapel,    Holy    Cross    Home, 
Haywards    Heath. 

Walter   E.    Tower,    Architect. 


THE  Chapel  for  the  Community  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Haywards  Heath  is  built  of  local 
red  brick,  all  moulded  work  being  in  Bath  stone. 
It  is  122  ft.  long  from  apse  to  west  doorway, 
and  62  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ridge  ;  the  nave 
is  short,  having  three  bays  only.  The  transepts 
are  divided  into  two  bays,  the  western  bays  form- 
ing a  wide  gangway  in  front  of  the  rood  screen 
and  the  eastern  bays  forming  small  side  chapels — 
that  in  the  southern  transept  being  extended  some 
feet  eastward,  and  having  a  vestry  beyond  it. 
The  rood  screen  is  of  Bath  stone,  running  from 
end  to  end  of  both  transepts  and  having  a  wooden 
gallery,  which  it  is  proposed  to  enrich  considerably 
with  further  carving  and  painted  and  gilded  work. 
This  rood  gallery  was  purposely  made  of  ample 
dimensions   to   hold   a   choir   of  girls   from   the 


orphanage  in  connection  with  the  home.  Leading 
off  it  on  the  north  side  is  the  organ  gallery,  and 
on  the  south  side  an  "  upper  "  side  chapel  which 
is  used  by  infirm  sisters,  who  can  be  wheeled  into 
it  from  their  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
home.  Beyond  this  chapel  again,  and  over  the 
vestry  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone 
staircase,  is  the  sacristy. 

Eastwards  of  the  rood  screen  are  divided  stalls 
for  eighty  sisters  and  benches  for  thirty  novices. 
The  reredos  is  entirely  of  wood,  carved  and  gilt  ; 
its  extreme  height  is  28  ft.  The  vaulting  to  the 
nave  and  transepts  is  of  wood,  but  eastwards  of 
the  rood  screen  it  is  of  breeze  concrete  with 
stone  ribs. 

Messrs.  Norman  &  Burt,  of  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex, 
were  the  builders  employed  on  the  entire  work. 
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Holy   Cross   Chapci    Ilaywards   IlcafJi. 


Piioto  :    Cyi II  I'.liis. 


VIEW    FROM    WEST. 
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Holy  Cross   Chapel,   Ilayzuards   IlcaiJi. 


t'hoto :  Cyril  Ellis, 


THE   CHOtR   AND   ROOD. 
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Holy   Cross   Chapel,   Hayzvards   Heath. 


Photo  :  Cyril  Ellis. 


THE    REREDOS. 
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Christ  Church,  North  Brixton,  London. 

Professor  Bercsford  Pite,  F.R.I.B.A,,  Architect. 


THIS  church  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  to 
replace  an  early  Victorian  chapel  which 
had  become  a  parish  church.  The  principal 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  were  the  limited 
space  and  the  necessity  for  economy.  It  was 
also  desired  that  the  whole  congregation  (esti- 
mated at  1, 200)  should  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
without  interference  by  piers,  and  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  a  choir  and  organ.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan,  every  seat  in  the  church 
has  a  view  of  the  pulpit  entirely  mihampcred 
bv  piers  or  columns.  The  nave  and  transepts 
are  of  equal  width  and  have  a  clear  floor  space, 
the  crossing  being  domed  over.  The  exterior 
facings  are  of  grey  stock  bricks  relieved  with 
bands  of  purple  Berkhamsted  bricks  and  some 
Portland  stone  dressings.  The  joints  of  the 
brickwork  have  been  raked  out,  and  the  pointing 
is  kept  back  about  half  an  inch  from  the  face. 
The  bands  of  purple  bricks  are  varied  in  number 
on  the  different  planes  of  the  building,  those 
parts   most   recessed   having   more   bands   than 


the  rest  of  the  structure.  In  the  interior  the 
dome  is  carried  on  four  brick  arches  4  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  perfectly  plain  and  scjuare  in  section. 
The  square  is  reduced  to  an  octagon  by  diagonal 
girders  which  are  frankly  shown,  the  {wndentives 
being  formed  in  plaster.  Tlic  roof  ol  the  nave 
has  pine  trusses  carrying  trussed  purlins,  and  the 
pitch  is  flat.  A  diaper  pattern  has  been  produced 
on  the  boarded  roof  by  alternately  staining  and 
leaving  unstained  short  lengths  of  the  boarding. 
The  church  is  not  properly  orientated,  the 
chancel  being  at  the  west  end,  and  the  accom- 
modation for  the  choir  and  organ  as  well  as  a 
number  of  sittings  is  found  in  the  large  gallery 
placed  at  the  east  end. 

The  accompanying  views  are  published  to 
show  the  building  as  it  was  originally  completed 
by  the  architect,  and  they  were  taken  to  forestall 
an  addition  to  the  front  which  was  carried  out 
without  reference  to  the  architect.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  A.  A.  Webber,  of  Mortimer  Street,  S.W., 
and  the  cost  was  £13,000. 
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Christ  Clmnhy  North  Brixton, 
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Christ  Church,  North  Brixton, 
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Dodford   Church,  Worcestershire. 

Arthur   Bartlctt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


■*  I  'HIS  building  has  been  erected  on  the  western 
•■■  sh)pe  of  a  liill  between  Kidderminster  and 
Bromsgrove,  looking  out  on  to  the  Malvern  Hills. 
The  new  parish  of  Dodford  was  taken  out  of  the 
mother  parish  of  Bromsgrove,  the  living  having 
been  endowed  and  the  new  church  buildings 
erected  through  the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
VVhinfield,  a  former  curate  of  Bromsgrove.  The 
cloisters  shown  in  the  photograph  surround  a 
paved  court,  with  an  open-air  pulpit  reached 
from  the  tower  staircase.  Ojxni-air  services  for 
children  and  others  are  held  in  this  cloister  court 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  structure  is  of  local  bricks,  covered  with 
cement  rough-cast,  and  local  stone  dressings.  The 
general  arrangement  can  be  studied  from  the  j^lan. 


Massive  stone  arches  span  the  nave  and  take  the 
])lace  of  roof  principals,  and  in  the  soffits  of  the 
arches  are  modelled  plaster  panels  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  produce  of  the  district  (most  of 
the  parishioners  get  their  living  by  market 
gardening).  The  cross  shown  on  the  rood-beam, 
made  of  metals  and  enamels,  is  the  work  and  gift 
of  Miss  Amy  Walford,  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Herkomer.  The  beam  itself  is  of  silver  harewood, 
witli  emblems  of  gilded  lime  tree,  and  is  the  work 
of  H.  H.  Martyn  &  Co.,  of  Cheltenham.  Mr. 
Cliarles  Beacon,  sculptor,  modelled  the  Madonna 
and  children  on  the  gable  over  the  cloister 
entrance.  The  general  contractors  were  J.  &  A. 
Brazier.  The  modelled  plasterwork  was  executed 
by  the  Bromsgrove  Guild. 
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Dodford  Cktirck,  Worcestershire, 
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Dad  ford  Cluircli,   IWvrcstcrsJiirc, 
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Dodford  Church,  Worcestershire. 
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St.  Benedict's  Church,  Birmingham. 


Nicol  and  Nicol,  AA.R.I.B.A.,  Architects. 


■"  I  'HE  problem  which  the  architects  had  to 
■■•  solve  in  designing  this  church  was  not  an 
unusual  one,  namely,  to  produce  at  a  minimum 
cost  a  spacious  and  dignified  building  suitable  for 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  site  is 
in  one  of  the  poorer  districts  around  Birmingham, 
so  that  a  thin  Black  Country  brick  set  in  white 
mortar  was  selected  as  the  principal  material  for 
the  walls.  The  arches  are  of  specially-made  long 
voussoir  bricks  with  a  bright  red  sand-faced 
finish.  Stone  has  been  used  only  where  necessary, 
such  as  for  the  nave  arcade,  the  copings,  and  the 
windows  ;  mottled  Hollington  stone  having  been 
selected,  on  account  of  its  warm  colour  and  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  harmonises  with 
the  brickwork. 

The  plan  is  more  on  the  lines  of  the  Romanesque 
churches  than  on  those  of  the  traditional  Gothic 


style,  as  this  treatment  gives  a  greater  sense  of 
repose  and  dignity,  with  the  least  obstruction  to 
a  view  of  the  altar  from  all  parts  of  the  building. 
The  altar  is  made  the  focus  of  the  interior,  and  is 
enshrined  in  a  lofty  semicircular  apse,  which  it 
is  intended  to  enrich  with  mosaic  decoration.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  church  is  placed  the 
baptistery,  so  planned  that  it  shall  not  compete 
in  importance  with  the  great  apse.  It  has  a 
barrel  vault  of  concrete.  The  nave  roof  presents 
inside  a  barrel-vaulted  ceiling  of  pitch-pine  left 
clean,  the  ribs  only  being  decorated  with  ver- 
milion patterns.  It  was  desired  that  the  interior 
should  not  be  lighted  excessively,  which  result 
has  been  achieved  by  keeping  the  windows 
small  ;  they  are  glazed  with  almost  white  tones 
of  glass,  in  which  the  leading  forms  rich  patterns. 
The  chapel  is  placed  on  the  south  side,    and. 
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S/.  Benedicf s  Chtirch,  Birminp;hain. 


VIEW    SHOWING   GREAT    APSE. 


like  the  nave,  has  an  apsidal  termination.  The 
vestries  are  at  the  east  end,  and  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  an  ambulatory  passing 
through  the  buttresses  that  support  the  semi- 
dome. 

The  exterior  depends  for  its  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  brickwork  and  the  severity  of 
its  horizontal  and  semicircular  lines,  which  are 
only  relieved  by  a  few  green  inlaid  tiles  in  the 
asphalt  covering  the  dome  and  other  parts. 
Every  economy  has  been  practised  consistent 
with  a  sound  building,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
cost  has  not  been  more  than  5d.  per  foot  cube — 
rather  less  than  £io  per  sitting,  which  compares 


very  favourably  with  other  churches  of  this 
size  and  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  same 
authorities. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  Barnsley  &  Sons, 
Birmingham.  The  sub  -  contractors  included 
Messrs.  Harvey  &  Ashby,  Birmingham,  leaded 
glazing ;  G.  N.  Haden  &  Sons,  Trowbridge, 
heating  and  ventilating  ;  J.  F.  Ebner,  London, 
wood-block  flooring  ;  Spital  &  Clark,  Birming- 
ham, ironmongery,  etc.  ;  Henry  Hope  &  Sons, 
Birmingham,  lead  rain-water  heads,  spouting, 
etc.  ;  Stuart's  Granolithic  Co.,  Birmingham,  re- 
inforced concrete  domes  ;  Val-de-Travers  Paving 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  asphalt  work. 
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Sf.    Be?ie(^ufs  Church,   Birjiinio-hani. 


INTERIOR,   LOOKING   EAST. 
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S/.  Bencdicf s  Chtwch,  Binninghani. 


SIDE  CHAPEL. 
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St.  Mary's,  Highweek,  Devonshire. 


Edmund  Sedding,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  has  been  erected  on  a  fine 
open  site  about  a  mile  from  Newton  Abbot 
station.  Local  limestone  of  a  reddish  tone  was 
chosen  for  the  general  external  walling,  from 
quarries  situated  only  a  few  miles  away.  The 
face  of  the  stone  has  been  left  a  natural  surface, 
the  stones  being  laid  in  level  random  courses. 
The  windows  are  of  Corsham  stone,  which  has 
been  used  throughout  for  the  wrought  stonework 
of  parapets,  weatherings,  and  "  flyers  "  of  the 
buttresses. 

At  the  south-western  end  (where  will  be  the 
tower)  only  the  "stumps"  of  the  pinnacles  have 
been  built  at  present,  the  upper  surfaces  being 
temporarily  protected  with  cement. 

The  large  west  window  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  with  two  large  chamfered  mullions, 
each  2  ft.  wide,  dividing  it  into  three  compart- 
ments. All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  clear 
leaded  glass,  except  the  three  east  windows, 
which  contain  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
&  Bell. 

The  church  is  divided  into  a  nave  rather  more 
than  40  feet  wide,  with  north  and  south  aisles"  of 
six  bays  each,  covered  by  lean-to  roofs,  the  full 


width  of  nave  and  aisles  being  60  ft.  The  cham- 
fered piers  and  arches  are  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  the 
clearstory  walls  above  being  3  ft.  in  thickness  ; 
the  extra  thickness  of  the  walls  is  given  to  the 
inside  in  order  to  obviate  the  thrust  of  the  barrel 
roof,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  bold  hollow  mould- 
ing relieved  by  carved  paterae. 

The  principals,  of  Baltic  pine,  rest  on  cyhn- 
drical  shafts,  7  in.  in  diameter,  with  carved 
capitals  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  shafts  are  6  in. 
clear  of  the  piers,  owing  to  the  additional  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  above. 

The  chancel  is  narrowed  to  31  ft.  in  width,  and 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone  screen, 
above  which  is  the  chancel  arch,  a  series  of 
chamfers  dying  on  to  square  responds.  Space  for 
the  organ  is  provided  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
behind  the  choir  seats  in  the  form  of  shallow 
transepts,  the  north  and  south  arches  being 
carried  up  as  high  as  possible  for  acoustic  reasons. 
The  vestries  are  placed  at  the  north-east  and 
south-east  corners  of  the  building,  and  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  an  ambulatory, 
from  which  north  and  south  doors  open  into  the 
sanctuary. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  wall  surface  is  lined 
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.S7.  Marvs  ChuirlL  Ilii^Jnccck. 
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.SV.  Marys  Chnrc/i,  I Ii<^hweek. 
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S/.  Marys  Church,  Highweck. 


NORTH  AISLE. 
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with  Bath  and  Bere  stone,  the  two  varieties  being 
used  to  avoid  monotony. 

The  main  west  wall  is  carried  on  three  cham- 
fered arches  opening  into  a  central  baptistery, 
and  north-west  and  south-west  porches,  all  of 
which  are  covered  by  a  continuous  lean-to  roof. 

The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  are  of  barrel 
form,  with  arched  ribs  connected  by  purlins 
forming  panels,  which  are  boarded  and  painted 
white.  All  the  structural  timbers  are  of  pine  ; 
the  apex  of  the  barrel  roof  is  45  ft.  from  the  floor. 

The  chancel  is  paved  with  large  slabs  of 
Sicilian,  Irish,  and  Devonshire  marbles,  while  the 
whole  area  of  nave  and  aisles  is  paved  with 
Oregon  blocks,  laid  on  concrete. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  best  Cornish  slates 
secured  by  copper  nails.    It  may  be  interesting  to 


note  that  it  was  found  by  experiment  that  the 
common  ribs — which  are  5  in.  by  4  in.,  13  in. 
apart,  with  5  in.  by  4  in.  rafters  connected  by 
7  in.  by  4  in.  collars — were  capable  of  sustaining 
the  weight  of  the  roof  without  the  addition  of 
the  main  ribs  and  purlins  which  are  placed  under 
them  for  additional  strength  and  effect  inside  the 
church. 

The  length  of  the  chancel  is  35  ft.,  the  nave 
being  97  ft.  long,  while  the  full  internal  length  of 
the  church  is  145  ft. 

The  heating  is  by  low-pressure  with  floor-level 
and  overhead  pipes,  the  latter  arranged  at  the 
apex  of  aisle  roofs,  the  heat  being  conducted  into 
the  nave  through  openings  in  the  arcade  walls, 
masked  with  open  tracery  panels.  The  lighting 
is  by  incandescent  gas. 


Additions  to  Clapham  Parish  Church, 

London,  S.W. 

Professor   Beresford   Pite,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THE  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
Clapham  Parish  Church  from  designs  by 
Professor  Beresford  Pite  comprise  a  new  chancel, 
side  chapel  and  vestries  in  two  storeys.  The 
church  stands  upon  Clapham  Common.  The 
quite  simple  lines  of  the  older  portion  and  the 
absence  of  architectural  features  to  a  great  extent 
settled  the  character  of  the  design.  The  east  wall 
of  the  chancel  externally  was,  however,  treated 
with  an  architectural  order  and  pediment  in  order 


to  give  dignity  and  character.  The  plain  panels 
over  the  windows  are  intended  to  be  sculptured. 
At  the  time  the  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken  the  old  reredos  had  been  refixed,  as  well  as 
the  former  choir  stalls,  pending  a  complete 
scheme  for  the  decoration  and  fittings.  The 
former  east  window  of  the  church  has  been  built 
into  the  south  wall  of  the  south  chapel.  Messrs. 
Garratt  &  Sons,  of  Clapham  and  Balham  Hill, 
were  the  contractors. 


Church  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby,  Yorks. 

Temple   Moore,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  church  took  the  place  of  a  small 
eighteenth-century  brick  building  of  no  in- 
terest. It  consists  of  a  nave  and  north  and  south 
aisles, a  central  tower  with  spire.and  a  chancel  with 
an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  on  the  north  side. 


The  walls  are  faced  externally  with  Whitby  stone, 
and  red  Dumfries  stone  is  used  for  the  columns  of 
the  arcades.  The  internal  fittings  are  of  oak.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  about  160  worship- 
pers.  Mr.  H.  V,  Milner  executed  the  stained  glass. 
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Church  of  St.  Mai^iius,  Brssiiiohy. 
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Church  of  S/.   Magnus,   Bcssinghy 
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ChurcJi  of  St.  Magiuis,  Bessingby 
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Church  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby. 
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Additions  to  Clapham  PajHsh  CJmrch, 


VIEW    OF     NEW    CHANCEL,     LOOKING    NORTH-EAST. 
{Particuiart  oh  page  93.) 
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Additions  to  Clap  ham  Parish  Church. 
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VIEW  OF   NEW  CHANCEL,    LOOKING   INTO   MORNING   CHAPEL. 
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Additions  to  Claphani  Parish  Church. 


GENERAL   VIEW   OF    NEW   CHANCEL, 
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Additions  to  Ciapkam  Parish  Church. 
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THE  EAST  END  OF  THE  NEW  CHANCEL. 
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A  d(^ If  ions  to   Clap  J  lain   Parish   Church. 
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Painted   Panels  for  an   Organ   Case, 


By   Robert   Christie. 


These  two  panels  were  designed    and    painted    by    Mr.    Robert    Christie    for    an   organ   designed    by    Mr.    Norman    Siiaw,    K.A.,    and    erected    in 
Thurstaston  Church,  Cheshire.     The  panels  are  painted  in  oil  upon  a  gold  ground,  and  decorate  the  doors  which  stand  open  on  each  side  of  the  pipes. 
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Christ   Church,   Port   Sunlight. 


William  and   Segar   Owen,  Architects. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  stands  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  vilhige  of  Port  Sunlight, 
Cheshire— the  garden  village  which  Messrs. 
Lever  Brothers.  Ltd.,  have  erected  for  their 
workjx'ople  close  to  the  Sunlight  Soap  Works. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  simple,  comprising 
a  wide  nave  with  chancel,  transepts,  and  narrow 
side  aisles.  Designed  in  the  Later  Perpendicular 
style,  with  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  regard 
to  details,  it  is  built  of  local  red  sandstone  from 
the  Holsby  Quarries.  The  roofs  throughout  are 
open  timber,  covered  with  brown  Staffordshire 
flags.  The  paving  of  the  aisles  is  in  Sicilian 
marble.  The  flooring  under  the  benches  is  in 
English  oak. 

The  whole  of  the  building  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers'  building  department  ; 
the  organ  cases,  choir  stalls,  communion  table, 
reredos,    pulpit   and   reading   desk   having   been 


executed  by  Messrs.  James  Hatch  &  Sons,  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  principal  wood-carving  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Allen,  of  Lancaster.  In  the  tower  is 
hung  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  the  tenor  of  which 
we'glis  15  cwt.  This  work  was  executed  by 
Mears  &  Stainbank,  of  London.  The  bells  are 
as  follows  : — 


Tenor  (largest) 
Seventh 
Sixth  . . 
Fifth   .  . 
I'oi'.rth 
Tliird  .  . 
Second 
Treble  (smallest) 


Cwt. 

C\T. 

lb. 

In. 

14 

3 

1 1 

45 

10 

2 

12 

40t 

9 

0 

24 

37 

y 

I 

15 

35i 

/ 

0 

16 

33 

t) 

0 

q 

31 

5 

I 

20 

29 

4 

3 

19 

28 

Total  . .         66     2     14 

The  font  and  stone  carving  throughout  was 

executed  by  Mr.   J.   J.   Millson,   of  Manchester. 

The  chancel  windows  are  erected  to  the  memory 

of  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Lever,  the  parents  of  the  donor. 
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Christ   Church,   Port  Sunlight. 
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Christ  Church,  Port  Sunlight. 
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Christ   Church,   Port   Sunlight. 
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Christ  CJiti7xh,   Poj-t  Siinlight. 


THE      CHOIR. 
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Monument  to  Canon  Tinling  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 


H.  Wilson,  Architect. 
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Slmdon  Churchy  Stajffordshire. 
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Slindon  Church,  Staffordshire. 
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St.  Peters  Church,  Lowestoft. 

E.  P.  Warren,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THE  additions  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Lowestoft,  shown  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  consist  of  chancel  with  vestries  and 
heating  chamber  on  the  south  side,  and  a  morning 
chapel  with  an  organ  chamber  above  it  on  the 
north  side.  The  intention  is  to  rebuild  the  church 
entirely  when  funds  allow,  as  the  existing  building, 
which  dates  from  1832,  is  inadequate  in  accom- 
modation and  is  not  too  well  built.  The  new 
structure  is  of  local  red  stock  brick,  quiet  in  colour, 
with  dressed  stonework  of  Casterton  stone.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  greenish-grey  slates.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Collins  and  Godfrey,  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  E.  P. 
Warren.  The  internal  views  show  the  reredos, 
which  is  the  combined  work  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Anning  Bell,  and  Mr.  W.  Dacres  Adams.  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  modelled  in  low  relief  and  coloured 
the  central  panel  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  small 
panel  below  it,  representing  Christ  walking  upon 
the  waters,  St.  Peter,  and  a  ship  containing  the 
other  apostles.  Mr.  W.  Dacres  Adams  painted  the 
panels  in  the  wings,  representing  King  David  and 


St.  Edmund,  the  latter  typifying  East  Anglia. 
Both  Mr.  Bell's  and  Mr.  Adams's  panels  contain  a 
certain  amount  of  gilding  ;  the  general  treatment 
of  the  reredos  is  in  green  and  gold.  The  frame, 
with  its  carved  ornaments,  was  executed  and 
erected  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Jago,  of  Edward  Street, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London.  The  hangings 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashwin,  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  Messrs.  Collins  and  Godfrey  carried  out 
the  oak  altar  table,  altar  rails,  and  stalls.  The 
large  east  window  above  the  reredos  is  filled  with 
glass  by  Mr.  Christopher  Whall.  This  window, 
the  reredos,  and  the  stalls  are  the  gifts  of  the 
Charlesworth  family.  The  internal  roof  is  a  barrel- 
vault  in  timber,  and  the  portion  for  the  new 
chancel  is  decorated  in  white  with  a  simple 
ornamentation  along  the  dividing  ribs  in  red, 
green,  and  grey,  etc.  It  is  intended  to  extend  a 
precisely  similar  roof  over  the  nave,  which  is 
planned  in  one  span,  with  low  passage  aisles 
carried  by  means  of  arches  through  the 
buttresses.  The  internal  wall  surfaces  are 
plastered. 


Slindon  Church,  Staffordshire. 


Basil  Champneys,  B.A.,  Architect. 


CLINDON  CHURCH  was  built  for  the  late  John 
*^  Charles  Salt,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  most  of  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  daughter  church 
of  Eccleshall,  where  is  the  castle  which  was,  until 
about  1868, the  residence  of  theBishops  of  Lichfield. 


The  stone  used  for  the  church  is  a  very 
fine  mottled  sandstone,  which  was  obtained 
from  a  disused  quarry  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  Lichfield, 
was  the  builder. 


Goathland   Church,  Yorkshire. 


Walter  H.  Brierley,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


'T'HIS  church  was  built  seventeen  years  ago 
*  to  rejjlace  a  plain  barn-like  erection,  dated 
182 1,  and  is  on  the  moors  about  twelve  miles 
from  Whitby.  It  accommodates  200  worshipjjers 
and  cost  ;r2,200,  including  seats,  etc.  Grit  stone 
from    local    quarries   was     used   for   the   walls, 


and  also  for  the  roof  covering,  and  local  men 
executed  the  whole  of  the  work.  The 
qualities  of  simplicity,  breadth,  and  sturdiness 
were  felt  to  be  especially  required  for  such  a 
bleak  moorland  situation,  and  were  aimed  at  in 
the  design. 
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Goathland  Church,  Yorks. 
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Goa  111  land  Church,   Yorks, 
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5/.    Peter  s   Church,   Loivestoft. 
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S/.  Peter  s  CJmrcJi,  Lowestoft, 


VIEW   OF  NEW   CHANCEL,  VESTRIES,  ETC. 
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S^.   Peter  s    Church,    Lowestoft. 
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Reredos  in   Chapel   of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,   St.  Paul's   Cathedral. 

Mervyn  E.  Macartney,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  roredos  was  consecrated  last  St.  George's 
Day' by  Bishop  Montgomery.  It  was  the 
joint  gift  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mr.  Charles 
VV'averlev  Brown.  The  reredos  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Mervyn  Macartney,  Surveyor  to  the 
Fabric  of  St.  Paul's,  who  has  worked  strictly  in 
Wren's  manner — the  adjoining  oak  screen  serving 
as  a  model.  The  height  of  the  order  employed 
was  settled  by  the  old  carved  pillars  which  have 
been  used.  These  are  copies  of  the  wreathed 
columns  in  the  Bishop's  Throne  in  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral,  which  were  carved  by  Grinling 
(iibbons.  Capitals  had  to  be  provided,  and  these 
were  carved  by  Mr.  Esmond  Burton,  who  also 
executed  the  carving  in  the  bed-moulding  of  the 


pediment.  The  two  urns,  joined  in  pairs,  were 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Rutland  and  Murphy.  Mr. 
Murphy,  senr.,  carved  the  enrichments  of  the 
entablature.  In  the  centre  part  of  the  reredos, 
the  focal  point  of  the  design,  are  groups  of 
ornaments — cherubs'  heads  with  wings,  light 
hanging  swags  of  flowers  and  fruit,  long  side 
pendants  also  with  the  heads  of  amorini  wreathed 
in  flowers — which  give  a  unity  to  the  design. 
This  rich  carving  frames  a  panel  with  a  rounded 
top.  At  the  bottom  a  smaller  panel  is  introduced, 
on  which  is  deeply  carved  and  undercut  the 
monogram  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  SSMG,  surrounded  with  reeds 
and  primulas.     This  centre  carving  is  the  work 


PETAIL    or    ALTAK    KAIL. 
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Chapel  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 


THE    REREDOS. 
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Chapel  of  St.   Michael  and  -St.  George,    St.   PauFs    Cathedral. 


DETAIL  OK  UPPER  PART  OF  REREDOS. 


CHERUBS  HEADS  AND  ENRICHMENT  OVER  CENTRE  PANEL. 
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Chapel  of  Si.  Michael  ajid  St.  George,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
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of  Mr.  Abraham  Broadbent,  who  also  carved  the 
two  figures  on  the  curved  pediment.  It  is  hoped 
at  some  future  time  to  have  a  third  figure, 
standing  on  the  centre  of  the  pediment.  Messrs. 
Maides  and  Harper  were  responsible  for  the  entire 
construction  of  the  reredos.  The  late  Sir  Donald 
Currie  was  the  donor  of  the  marble  steps  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  his  desire  that  the  marble 
used  should  come  from  Africa,  and  it  was  this 
wish    that    determined    Mr.    Macartnev    in    the 


employment  of  Numidian  red  and  yellow  marbles. 
These  steps  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley.  The  altar  rail,  which  is  of  bronze  gilt, 
is  carried  by  four  richly-modelled  pedestals. 
Little  heads  are  introduced  with  falling  flowers, 
and  plain  panels  in  the  middle  bearing  the 
monogram.  This  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bainbridge  Reynolds,  who  is  also  executing  the 
floor  memorials  and  the  enamel  plates  of  the 
Order. 


Church  of  the  Ascension,  Malvern  Link. 

Walter  Tapper,  A. R. I.E. A.,  Architeet. 


THIS  building  is  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the 
parish  of  Malvern  Link,  and  has  been 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Archdeacon 
Livingstone  by  his  widow.  It  is  Early  Englisli 
in  character.  The  walls.  3  ft.  thick,  are  of  Guiting 
stone  with  inside  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  Colley  Weston  slates.  Tlie 
special  feature  of  the  cluirch  is  a  combination  of 
triforium  and  clearstory  running  completely 
round  the  building.  There  are  no  windows  at 
the  ground  level,  the  interior  being  lighted  by 
clearstory  lancet  windows.  The  vestries  are 
below  the  chancel,  the  ground  falling  towards  the 
east.  -At  the  east  end  the  three  lancet  windows 
contain  a  representation  of  the  Ascension,  the 
glass  for  which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Victor 
.Milner.  Below  them  is  a  triptych  depicting  the 
Child  Christ  on  the  knee  of  His  Mother,  with 
four  attendant  worshippers,  and  in  the  six  other 
panels  are  figures  of  Saints  Patrick,  Etheldreda, 
Hugh,  Edmund  the  King,  Frideswide,  and  the 
Venerable  Bede.  This  is  the  work  of  Sister 
Catherine  Ruth,  of  the  All  Saints'  Community, 
M;irgaret  Street,  London. 

The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  churcli  by 
a   wrought-iron  screen  carrying  at   tlie   top  six 


angels  bearing  shields  with  emblems  of  the 
Passion.  On  the  rood  beam  is  an  oak  crucifix 
with  figures  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  carved  at 
Ober  Ammergau.  The  pavements  of  the  chancel 
and  baptistery  are  of  black  and  white  marble, 
the  nave  of  stone  with  wood  blocks  vmder  the 
choir  seating.  The  pulpit  and  lectern  are  of  oak. 
The  sculpture  on  the  face  of  the  tower  at  the 
west  end  represents  the  Ascending  Lord  in 
tlie  act  of  parting  benediction,  with  attendant 
angels,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
and  Brindley,  London.  The  baptistery  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  of  the  tower,  the  font 
being  of  dark  grey  marble  ;  the  cover  is  of 
copper,  with  a  silver  dove  in  relief  above.  On 
the  arch  above,  carrying  the  organ  gallery,  is 
a  sculptured  figure,  St.  Michael  victorious. 
The  organ  was  built  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Clapham, 
London.  In  the  belfry  over  the  organ  loft  are 
two  bells,  and  a  sanctus  bell  is  fixed  in  a 
turret  over  the  chancel  arch.  These  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Lougii- 
borough.  The  lieating  and  ventilating  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Haden  &  Sons,  of  Trow- 
bridge. Messrs.  Stephens,  Bastow  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
were  the  builders. 
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Church  of  the  Ascension,  Malvern  Link. 
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VIEW    FROM    WEST. 
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Church  of  the  Ascension,  Mahmni  Link. 


INTERIOR,   LOOKING    EAST. 


Church  of  the  Ascension,  Malvern  Link. 


THE   FONT. 
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Church  of  the  Ascension,  Ma  hern  Link. 


THE    HAST   ENU. 
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New  Church,  Kempley,  Gloucestershire, 


A.    Randall     Wells,    Architect. 


KEMPLEY  lies  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ledbury,  and  eight  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Ross.  It  stands  on  high  land  and  has  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the 
north.  The  new  church  was  built  by  Lord 
Beauchamp  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
parisli,  the  old  church,  well-known  for  its  eleventh- 
century  paintings,  lying  some  little  distance  out 
of  the  modern  village,  and  at  a  lower  level,  and 
subject  to  flooding  during  the  winter  months.  Some 
of  the  foundations  of  the  new  church  had  been  put 
in,  under  Lord  Beauchamp's  direction,  before  Mr. 
Randall  Wells  was  asked  to  design  a  cliurch  to  fit 
upon  them  as  nearly  as  possible,  fulfilling  certain 
requirements  of  his  lordship  that  there  should  be 
no  east  window,  that  most  of  the  lighting  should 
be  from  the  west  end,  and  that  the  eaves  should 
be  kept  low.  The  work  was  done  without  a  con- 
tractor, and  the  labour  was  mainly  local,  assisted 
by  masons  who  had  previously  worked  with  the 
architect. 

The  stone  used  was  from  the  Forest  of  Dean 
quarries,  about  seven  miles  distant.  The  walling 
is  of  the  usual  rough  character  adoj^ted  in  the 
district,  with  quoins  as  little  wrought  as  present- 
day  masons'  training  will  allow.  The  roof  timbers 
were  of  oak  cut  on  the  estate  and  used  green  ; 
the  covering  of  stone  tiles  diminishing  from  a 
length  of  5  ft.  at  the  eaves  to  i  ft.  at  the  ridge. 
The  bulk  of  these  slates  were  quarried  by  the 
workmen  from  a  piece  of  land  hired  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  stone  tiling  having  fallen  into  disuse  in 
the  district. 

The  stone  relief  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the 
outside  of  the  east  wall  and  the  panel  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  j^orch  were  carved  from 


the  architect's  designs  by  men  in  tlie  employ  of 
Mr.  Lar.rencc  Turner,  while  the  relief  over  the 
entrance  was  cut  by  the  architect  himself.  The 
wrought-iron  casements,  of  a  special  flat-welded 
section,  were  made  and  the  glazing  done  by  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  of  London,  N.W.,  the  glass  used  being 
some  old  Dutch  glass  of  a  horny  appearance, 
similar  to  that  which  can  still  be  seen  in  English 
cottage  lights,  witii  old  flat  leads  and  bands.  The 
seating,  the  prayer  desk,  the  rails  and  the  altar 
were  designed  by  the  architect  and  made  by  the 
(iloucester  Joinery  Co.  in  Englisii  oak.  The 
lectern  was  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Barnsley  ;  and 
candelabra  for  the  chancel  and  a  pair  of  iron 
candlesticks  for  the  chapel  were  sujiplied  by  Mr. 
Ernest  (iimson.  The  edges  of  the  wood  principals 
were  ornamented  by  the  carpenters  with  draw- 
knife  and  chisel  in  the  traditional  village  manner. 
The  pattern  was  gouged  and  cut  into  the  oak  by 
the  architect,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  repainted 
by  the  village  painter.  /  fter  the  gouging  the 
whole  principal  was  given  a  thin  coat  of  ivory 
black  ;  the  pattern  was  then  grounded  in  with 
broken  white,  and  the  colours  filled  in  on  top. 
The  colours  used  were  Chinese  vermilion,  ruby 
madder,  golden  ochre,  chrome  yellow,  chrome 
green,  permanent  blue,  and  indigo. 

The  figures  on  the  beam — Christ,  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John — were  carved  in  pine  by  Mr.  David  Gibb, 
who  is  probably  the  only  ship's  figure-head 
carver  left  in  London.  These  were  painted 
with  the  beam,  but  on  their  completion 
were  removed  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
(iloucester,  who  at  the  same  time  had  a 
canopy  (given  by  Lord  Beauchamp)  taken  from 
over  the  altar. 
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Kempley  CImrch,    Gloucestershire. 


VIEW     FROM    NORTH-WEST. 


VIEW    FROM    SOUTH-EAST. 
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St.  Paul's  Church,  Ealing,  London,  W, 

Hall-Jones    and    Cummings,  Architects. 


THIS  church  has  been  erected  in  the  south- 
west district  of  Eahng.  Having  regard  to 
the  desired  economy  in  outki\-,  it  was  essential 
that  the  design  shouki  be  of  simple  character  ; 
but  this  is  relieved  by  the  tracery  of  the  windows, 
and  as  there  is  no  clearstory  the  aisles  are 
unusually  lofty  and  give  a  dignihed  effect  to  the 
interior. 

The  church  is  faced  externally  witli  yellow 
bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  finished 
internally  with  similar  stone  and  grey  Siripite 
plaster.  The  walls  of  aisles  and  chapel  arc 
panelled  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  and  distempered  an 
olive-green  colour,  the  east   wall  of  the  chapel 


being  treated  more  elaborately.  The  pulpit, 
reading  desk,  and  choir  stalls  are  of  oak,  the 
remainder  of  the  joinery  being  of  pitch-pine. 

The  cluirch  is  heated  by  steam  radiators,  and 
fresh-air  inlet  ventilators  are  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  these,  the  foul  air  being  extracted 
by  means  of  a  fan  in  the  fleche. 

The  seating  accommodation  of  the  church  is 
800,  and  the  total  cost  amounted  to  about  ;{g,ooo. 

The  builders  were  Messrs.  T.  H.  Kingerlee  & 
Sons,  of  Oxford,  the  glass  was  executed  by 
W.  Smith,  heating  and  ventilation  by  Russell 
&  Co.,  and  electric  lighting  by  R.  H.  &  J. 
Pearson. 
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5/.    Panfs  Churchy    JVest  Ea/mg. 


INTERIOR,   LOOKING    KAST. 
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Church    of   St.    Chad,    Longsdon, 

Staffordshire. 

Gerald    C.    Horsley,    F.R  LB. A.,    Architect. 


THIS  church  has  been  erected  through  the 
munificence  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  of  Westwood,  Leek,  cliiefly  as  a 
memorial  to  him,  and  as  fulfilling  a  cherished  wish 
that  a  church  should  be  built  on  this  spot,  near 
his  own  home.  The  stone  used  for  the  walling 
was  quarried  in  the  parish,  while  that  for  the 
window  jambs  and  tracery,  the  piers  and  other 
dressings,  came  from  Alton,  between  Leek  and 
Uttoxeter.   Some  of  the  more  exposed  strings  and 


weatherings  are  of  Roche  stone,  and  for  the  spire 
Stanton  stone  was  used.  The  interior  roofs  are 
of  red  deal,  and  the  seating  and  other  woodwork 
in  the  building  is  of  oak. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grace,  of  Leek,  was  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  R.  Brealey,  of  Leek,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  white  and  green  altar-frontals  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Horsley  and  worked  by  Mrs. 
Warren,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Percy  Warren,  vicar 
of  the  parish. 
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S/.  C/idifs  Church,  Longsdon,  Staffordshire. 


VIEW    FROM    SOITHEAST. 
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Sf.  Chad's  Church,  Longsdon,  Staffordshire. 


VIEW    OF    CHANCEL    AND    NAVE. 
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5/.   C/iaifs  CJnirch,   Longs  don,   Staffordshire. 
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THE    WHITE    AI.TAR    FRONTAL. 


THE    GREEN    ALTAR    FRONTAL. 


Choir  Screen  and  Altar,  St.    Giles's 

Church,  Dorset. 

The  late  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  Architect. 


IN  'the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Dorset,  the  hite  Mr. 
Bodley  displayed  a  remarkable  amount  of 
skill  in  transmuting  a  bald  modern  parallelogram 
into  an  interior  of  great  interest.  The  external 
walls   were   maintained,   but   two   arcades   were 


inserted  so  as  to  create  aisles,  and  the  church  was 
screened,  furnished,  and  decorated  in  the  archi- 
tect's characteristic  manner.  The  elaborate 
reredos,  the  hangings  and  furniture  of  all  kinds, 
received  Mr.  Bodley's  invariable  and  minute  care. 
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Choir  Screen  and  Altar  in  St.  Giles s  Cknrck,  Dorset. 
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Mausoleum  in  St.  Mary's  Cemetery, 
Kensal  Green,  London,  W. 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


ST.  MAKVS  CEMETERY  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  Kensal  Green.  Here  has 
been  erected  a  mausoleum  of  the  late  J.  D. 
Campbell's  family.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
memorial  chapel,  and  is  built  on  the  substructure 
of  an  ordinary  underground  vault,  access  to  the 
latter  being  gained  by  removing  slabs  in  the  floor 
of  the  chapel.  The  walls  of  the  mausoleum  are  of 
thin  red  T.L.B.  facing  bricks,  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  Internally  the  walls  and  floor 
are  covered  with  marble  to  the  height  of  the 
springing  of  the  domes.  Devonshire  marbles  were 
used.  The  larger  wall  surfaces  are  of  grey  clouded 
Petitor,  light  in  tone,  the  vertical  divisions  and 
angle  piers  being  in  dark  Ashburton  of  rather 
warmer  grey.  The  capping  under  the  domes  is  in 
red  Ogwell.  The  floor  is  mainly  in  greys  with 
warm  yellow  clouded  Petitor  to  the  steps,  and 
some  small  pieces  of  red  dotted  about.  The  domes 
internally  are  covered  with  gold  glass  mosaic  with 
a  blue  line  around  at  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 


pendentives.  The  glass  windows  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Paul  Woodroffe,  the  subject  of  the  one  in 
front  being  the  Resurrection,  and  those  at  the 
sides  having  the  Lamb  and  the  Pelican  as  the 
point  of  interest  in  the  design,  the  main  portions 
of  which  are  floral  in  character.  Mr.  Woodroffe 
not  only  designed  but  also  carried  out  the  whole 
of  these  windows,  with  .the  exception  of  the  firing 
and  leading. 

The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  George  W.  Hart, 
of  Hampstead.  The  mason's  work  was  carried 
out  by  Tildcsley,  Shepherd  &  Mabson,  of  Pad- 
dington  ;  domes  cast  in  concrete  and  covered 
with  copper  by  Messenger  Brothers,  of  Hounslow ; 
cross  on  top  of  dome  by  Ramsden  &  Carr,  of 
Fulham  ;  entrance  door  (framed  in  oak  and 
sheathed  with  copper,  the  panels  being  glazed) 
by  the  Lambeth  Guild  of  Handicrafts  ;  marble 
supplied  and  fixed  by  A.  W.  Blackler  &  Son,  of 
Torquay  ;  gold  glass  mosaic  on  interior  of  domes 
by  the  Art  Pavements  &  Decorations,  Ltd. 
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Mausoleum,   St.   Marys   Ce?netery,   Kensal  Green. 


THE   INTERIOR. 
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Mmtsolcuni,  St.  Marvs  Cciuctcrw  Kcnsal  Green. 


FKONT     r:i.i:VATION. 
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Mausoleum,  St.  Mary  s  Cemetery,  Kensal  Green. 


SIDE    VIEW. 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Sion  Mills, 

Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland. 

W.  F.  Unsworth,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Architect. 


'  I  'HE  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  church  was 
•*•  to  provide  accommodation  for  a  large 
congregation  at  a  comparatively  small  sum,  and 
the  most  practical  solution  appeared  to  be  the 
omission  of  the  nave  arcades.  This  naturally 
suggested  the  Romanesque  treatment  that  has 
been  adopted.  It  was  considered  that  this  style 
was  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  early 
Church  in  Ireland. 

The  church  seats  350  persons.  The  choir  and 
organ  are  placed  in  the  west  gallery,  leaving  tlie 
whole  of  the  chancel  free.  The  chancel  is  raised 
3  ft.  6  in.  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  and  is 
entirely  paved  with  Devonshire  marbles. 

The    church    is    faced    externally    with    local 


coursed  rubble  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  Precelly  green  slates,  the 
brown  and  green  tones  of  which  harmonise  with 
the  colour  of  the  local  stonework. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  F.  Unsworth, 
F.R.I. B. A.  (Messrs.  Unsworth,  Son  &  Triggs),  of 
Peterstield,  Hants.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  J. 
Ballintine,  Ltd.,  of  Londonderry.  Messrs.  E. 
Luscombe  &  Son,  of  Exeter,  executed  the  stone, 
marble,  and  mosaic  work  ;  the  Well  Fire  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  London,  supplied  the  electric  light  fittings; 
Thomas  Elsley,  Ltd.,  of  London,  the  door  furni- 
ture, locks,  etc.  ;  Davies  Bros.,  of  Portmadoc,  the 
roofing  slates  ;  and  Musgrave  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Belfast,  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 
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CImrck  of  iJic  Good  Shephei^d,  Sio?i  Mills. 
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Church  of  the  Good  Shcplicrd,  Sion  Mills. 


VIEW    FROM    TIIK    HAST. 
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Church   of  the   Good  Shepherd,    Sion   Mills. 
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Giggleswick    School    Chapel. 

T.    G.    Jackson,    R.A.,    Architect. 


THIS  chapel  is  built  in  a  romantic  position  on 
a  projecting  knoll  of  millstone  grit  that 
crowns  a  spur  of  the  hills  overhanging  the  school 
and  village  of  Giggleswick.  It  was  a  condition  of 
the  design,  suggested  by  tiie  donor's  experience 
of  the  East  (especially  in  the  exploration  of 
Palestine),  that  the  building  should  include  a 
dome.  It  was  also  the  wish  of  the  donor  (Mr. 
Walter  Morrison)  that  the  building  should  be 
finished  and  furnished  in  every  respect  from  the 
beginning,  leaving  no  room  for  subsequent 
intrusion  of  possibly  unsympathetic  work.  The 
chapel,  therefore,  affords  an  instance  of  a  building 
in  which  every  detail,  not  only  of  construction 
but  of  decoration  and  furniture,  has  been  com- 
pleted at  once,  and  designed  by  the  same  hand  or 
under  the  same  direction. 

The  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross  with  a  dome 
over  the  intersection  of  the  four  arms.  Tliere  are 
narrow  aisles  opening  to  the  nave  by  an  arcade 
of  three  arches  on  each  side.  At  the  west  end  is 
an  ante-chapel,  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the 


intersection  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  are  four 
turrets,  which  serve  for  abutment  to  the  four  great 
semicircular  arches  on  which  the  dome  rests. 
Between  these  arches — which  are,  in  fact,  stone 
vaults  with  soffits  lo  ft.  wide — the  pendentives 
gather  over  to  support '  the  stone  ring  which 
carries  the  drum — octagonal  outside  and  circular 
inside,  pierced  by  eight  windows  and  ornamented 
by  arcading — from  which  springs  the  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern. 

The  dome  is  constructed  on  a  novel  method, 
with  interlocking  blocks  of  terra-cotta,  invented 
and  made  by  Mr.  Pulham,  of  London  and  Brox- 
bourne,  with  a  backing  of  concrete.  With  these 
blocks  and  some  additional  contrivance  it  was 
found  possible  to  build  the  dome  without  center- 
ing. The  outside  of  the  dome  is  of  timber  covered 
with  copper.  The  four  main  roofs  are  laid  with 
cast  lead,  and  the  aisles  and  ante-chapel  are 
covered  with  green  Elterwater  slates. 

The  walls  are  of  millstone  grit,  quarried  on  the 
spot,  faced  externally  with  yellow  Idle  sandstone 
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Giggleswick  School  Chapel, 
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Gigglesu'ick   School   Chapel. 


Gmigleswick  ^(Cii  wol  Chapel 
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Giggleswick  School  Chapel, 


INTERIOR,   LOOKING   EAST. 
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up  to  the  plinth,  and  alxive  it  with  red  Lazonby 
stone,  intermixed  witli  bands  and  chequers  of 
sandstone  and  bhick  Hmestone.  The  interior 
dressings  are  of  Ancaster  oohte,  banded  with  red 
Egremont  siuidstone. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fall  of  tlie  ground  to 
form  a  vestry  under  the  east  end,  which  com- 
municates with  the  chapel  above  by  a  stair  in 
one  of  the  turrets. 

The  dome  and  four  pendentives  are  hned  witli 
glass  mosaic  on  an  arrangement  and  scheme  of 
colour  devised  by  the  architect  ;  the  cartoons 
having  been  drawn  by  Mr.  George  Alurray,  and 
the  work  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Whitefriars. 

The  scheme  of  decoration  is  continued  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  mosaic  by  "  sgraffito  "  in  the  four 
great  vaults  which  support  the  drum  of  the  dome, 


and  in  the  nave  ceiling.  The  "  sgraffito  "  was  cut 
and  worked  by  two  young  Oxonians,  pupils  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  William  H.  NichoUs,  of  Hertford 
College,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Stewart,  of  Oriel. 

The  painted  glass  throughout  is  by  Messrs. 
Hurlison  &  (irylls.  The  lectern,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son  &  Peard. 

In  niches  over  the  west  door  inside  the  chapel 
are  two  admirable  iigures  in  bronze,  by  Sir  George 
Frampton,  A.R.A.,  representing  King  Edward 
VI.,  who  gave  the  school  its  charter,  and  Queen 
\'ictoria,  whose  Diamond  Jubilee  the  chapel  was 
built  to  commemorate. 

The  whole  of  the  furniture  is  of  cedar  imported 
by  Mr.  Morrison  direct  from  the  province  of 
Tucuman,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is 
exceptionally  fine  in  colour  and  scent. 


Cowley  Church,   Oxford, 

The  late  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  is  a  monastic  church,  built  for  the  use 
of  the  Cowley  confraternity.  The  long 
chancel  screened  from  the  relatively  short  nave 
is  for  the  use  of  the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the 
Order.  The  public  is  admitted  to  the  body  of  the 
church.  Its  high  vviiite  interior  gives  to  this  ciuirch 
a    peculiar    distinction — a    calm    and    beautiful 


severity,  befitting  its  use.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
broad  low  tower,  and  the  eastern  end  rises  above 
the  monastic  garden.  Along  the  southern  and 
eastern  walls  runs  a  low  flat-roofed  building 
containing  a  cloister  and  vestries,  while  the 
northern  side  is  flanked  by  a  chapel  and  music 
school  or  practice  room  for  choristers. 


THE  EAST   END. 
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Cowley   C/mrch,    Oxford. 
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PAo/o:  Cyril  Ellis. 
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Coivley  Church.    Oxford, 


Photo:    Cyii!  Ellis. 
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Cowley  C J  lurch,  Oxford. 


I'hoto :  Cyril   Ellis. 


THE  ROOD  SCREEN. 
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Church   of  SS.   Anselm  and   Cecilia, 
Kingsway,   London. 

Frederick  A.   Walters,   F.S.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  church  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
was  long  known  as  the  Sardinian  Chapel, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  was  acquired  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  Kingsway.  Tradition  had  it  that 
the  old  church  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
who  did  so  much  other  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  having  been  completely  wrecked 
during  the  London  riots,  and  afterwards  restored 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government  in  apparently 
as  cheap  a  way  as  possible,  the  building  bore  no 
trace  of  any  architectural  character  that  could  be 
attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  It  was,  however,  the 
oldest  post-Reformation  Catholic  place  of  worship 
in  London,  and  existed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Sardinian  Ambassador  until  such  help  was 
no  longer  required.  The  new  church  is  designed 
in  Early  Renaissance  style,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel  with  one  wide  aisle,  on  the  south 
side,  the  sacristies  being  beneath  the  chancel. 
The  roofs  are  all  of  unvarnished  pitch-pine,  that 
to  the  nave  being  of  barrel  form,  divided  at  each 
bay  by  large  arched  ribs  resting  on  stone  wall 
shafts  with  carved  capitals.  A  lofty  arch  divides 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  the  carved  capitals 
being  studied  from  those  in  the  chapel  built  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  at  Chelsea  Church,  while  the 
arched  stone  rood-loft  is  on  a  small  scale  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  that  in  the  church  of 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  Paris.  The  chancel  is  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  whole  east 
end  is  filled  by  the  high  altar,  with  its  reredos 


and  carved  and  gilded  baldachino.  The  altar 
and  retable  are  detached  from  the  wall,  the 
former  having  a  moulded  black  marble  base  with 
square  carved  pillars  supporting  the  mensa  in 
the  style  of  those  of  Torregiano's  altar  in  Henry 
VII. 's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  reredos 
is  almost  plain  in  the  lower  part,  except  for  two 
panels  carved  with  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
Above,  the  central  portion  is  occupied  by  a 
sculptured  group  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  a  richly-carved  canopy,  having  on 
either  side  figures  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Cecilia 
in  niches  with  tall  carved  canopies.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  carved  and  moulded  cornice, 
from  which  is  supported  the  back  portion  of  the 
baldachino,  the  front  being  supported  from  the 
ceiling.  The  altar  rail  and  any  furniture  from  the 
old  church  fit  for  removal  were  refixed  in  the  new 
one,  the  old  altar  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  the  font  at  the  west  end.  A 
clergy-house  for  three  priests  has  been  erected  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
one  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  church  provides 
accommodation  for  about  five  hundred  persons, 
and,  together  with  altar,  etc.,  and  the  clergy- 
residence  at  the  rear,  has  cost  about  £12,500. 
Externally  it  is  faced  with  Portland  stone,  while 
internally  Bath  stone  has  been  largely  used. 

Messrs.  James  Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
South  Norwood,  were  the  contractors.  The 
altar  and  reredos,  with  all  other  carving,  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Earp  &  Hobbs. 
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C/mrc/i  of  SS.    Aiiselm  and   Cecilia,   Kingsivay,    London. 
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Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Middleton, 

Lancashire. 

Edgar  Wood,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THE  exterior  of  this  range  of  buildings  is  faced 
with  common  brick  and  Runcorn  stone, 
parts  being  covered  with  cement  and  whitened. 
The  roofs  arc  all  of  stone  slates.  The  chapel 
occupies  a  position  on  one  side  of  a  courtyard, 


being  faced  by  the  schools,  while  centrally 
placed  between  the  two  is  a  lecture  room  with 
projecting  bay.  The  work  cost  £9,000,  exclusive 
of  site.  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  of  Rochdale,  was  the 
contractor. 


PllPlT    AND    CHOIK. 
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Wesley  an   CJmrch  and  Schools,    MiddlctoJi. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary,  Eccleston, 
near  Chester. 

The  late  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  Architect. 


THIS  church,  built  by  tliekitc  Duke  of  West- 
minster, afforded  the  architect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  building  a  completely  finished  structure, 
of  furnishing  it  throughout  with  oak  work, 
tilling  every  window  with  stained  glass,  and 
covering  the  floor  with  a  marble  pavement.  It 
is  not  often  that  such  an  opportunity  occurs. 

The  fabric  is  entirely  of  sandstone,  externally 
and  internally,  which  gives  it  a  tone  free  from 
any  raw  look  of  white  stone.  The  church  is 
continuous,  there  being  no  choir  arch,  and  tlie 
clearstory  windows  are  continued  in  the  side 
walls  of  the  western  tower.  All  this  presents  a 
unity  of  idea  and  an  artistic  brcadtli  of  effect. 

The  building  is  vaulted  throughout  with  stone, 
except  the  vestries,  which  have  oak  roofs.  The 
tower  is  at  the  west  end,  and  above  the  tower 


arch  is  an  exceedingly  well-placed  organ  richly 
gilded.  The  chancel  is  formed  by  open  oak 
screens  of  rich  character  and  well  carved.  There 
are  convenient  vestries.  Each  window,  as  has 
been  said,  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  font 
is  of  marble,  surmounted  by  a  high  oaken  cover. 
There  is  a  high  reredos  of  red  stone  with  many 
figures,  and  a  side  chapel.  On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  altar  is  an  altar  tomb  in  white  alabaster 
under  a  carved  oak  canopy.  The  tomb  has 
a  life-size  effigy  of  the  late  duke,  and  at  the 
sides  the  Westminster  coat-of-arms  in  colour. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  R.  Franklin,  of  Dedding- 
ton.  The  glass  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burlison 
and  Grylls.  A  peal  of  bells  was  installed  by 
Messrs.  Mears  &  Stainbank,  the  tenor  weighing 
13  cwts. 
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Church  of  St:  Mary,   Ecclesion. 
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Church   of  St.    Mary,   Eccleston. 


INTERIOR,   LOOKING   EAST. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary,  Eccleston. 


INTERIOR,    LOOKING   WEST. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary,  Ecdeston, 


THE  SCREEN,  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AISI.E. 
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Church  of  St.   Mary,  Eccleston. 


THE  CHOIR,   FROM  THE  SOUTH  CHOIR  AISLE. 
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Pastoral  Cross,  St.  Crantock,  Cornwall. 

Edmund    H.    Sedding,   F.R.I. B.A.,    Architect. 


SELDOM  does  an  architect  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  designing  such  an  elaborate  and 
costly  cross  for  a  country  church,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  incumbent  would  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  funds  for  such  an  ornamental 
one,  especially  after  the  strenuous  and  prolonged 
efforts  he  has  made  to  preserve  and  restore  his 
ver\'  interesting  church.  The  pastoral  cross  was 
the  gift  of  a  friend  of  the  parish,  who  had  it 
made  by  a  guild  of  expert  jewellers  near  Madras. 
The  cross  itself  is  of  silver  work,  the  arms  being 
2  in.  wide  and  i  in.  thick.  The  spaces  between 
the  vine  leaves  and  grapes  are  pierced,  which 
gives  the  cross  a  light  effect. 


The  pelican,  symbolical  of  self-sacrifice, 
is  introduced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cross, 
and  doves  symbolising  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
interspersed  amongst  the  vine  foliage.  The 
flowers  at  the  terminations  of  the  arms  are 
adaptations  of  St.  John's  wort,  named  after 
the  favourite  disciple  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
large  stones  are  opals  of  various  hues,  while 
small  sapphires  are  used  for  the  centres  of  the 
flowers. 

The  staff  is  of  hard  Indian  wood,  richly  carved 
with  twisted  foliage,  the  fittings  being  of  silver. 
The  full  height  of  the  cross  is  about  six  and  a 
half  feet. 


The  f>mri;  Panel  is  of  Alabaster,  the  Surround  being  of  Carved  Oak, 
DESIGN    FOK    ME.MORIAL   REREDOS   BY   EDMUND  H.   SEDDING. 
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Pastoral  Cross  for  St.  Crantock  Church,  Cornzuall. 
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[.n-tcni  ill  Silk  Willoiii^hhy  C/iiiir/i,  Smith  Lincolnshire. 
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Latimer  Memorial  ChiLrch,   Hamisiuorth,    Biruiinohant. 
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Memorial    to    Bishop    Ridding    in 
Southwell   Minster. 

F.   W.   Pomeroy,   A.R.A.,   Sculptor. 
W.   D.   Caroe,   F.S.A.,   F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


This  iiieiiioiial,  ill  the  chuir  of  the  Minster,  is  executed  in  bronze,  with  a  pedestal  of  alabaster. 
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Church  of  St.  Swithin,  Hither  Green, 

London. 

Ernest  Newton,  A.R.A.,  Architect. 


THE  nave  and  aisles  of  this  chvirch  were  built 
in  1892,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Samuel 
Parmenter,  of  Braintree  ;  the  chancel,  &c.,  in 
1903.  The  later  portion  is  faced  with  Pascall's 
Wrotham  bricks  and  dressings  of  Box  Ground 
Bath  stone,  all  the  exterior  stonework  being 
whitewashed  wlien  finished.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  slates.    Internally  the  church 


has  barrel  ceilings,  and  the  plaster  is  left  rough- 
faced.  The  chancel  floor  is  temporarily  paved 
with  red  tiles  ;  the  altar  hangings,  stalls,  &c., 
are  also  temporary.  The  general  contractors  for 
tiie  chancel  and  transepts  were  Messrs.  Maides  & 
Harper,  of  Croydon.  The  gas  work  was  done  by 
Mr.  Charles  Farris,  and  the  heating  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Joim  Cirundy. 


INTERIOR,     LOOKING    EAST. 
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CJiurch  of  St.   Sivithin,   Hither  Green. 
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Church  of  St.   Szvithin,   Hither  Greeti. 
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Church   of  St.  John   the   Evangelist, 
Upper  Edmonton,  London,  N.E. 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  F.R.I. B.A.,  Architect. 


'  I  'HE  situation  of  this  church  is  uninteresting 
■'■  and  flat,  the  surrounding  streets  being  of 
the  uniform  terrace  type  of  small  houses.  To  the 
south-east  of  the  edifice  is  situated  a  large  gas- 
works with  several  gasometers  of  great  size,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  not  to  erect  a  tower  or 
spire  which  might  suffer  in  scale  by  comparison. 
The  walls  inside  and  out  are  faced  with  local 
yellow  stocks,  as  much  variation  in  colour  being 


secured  as  was  possible.  With  these  were  intro- 
duced certain  bands  of  Luton  grey  bricks.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  hand-made  red  tiles.  Stone 
was  used  sparingly  for  springers  and  window 
reveals,  while  the  copings,  etc.,  were  carried  out 
in  blue  brick. 

Internally  the  roof  timbers  are  left  visible,  with 
sawn  surfaces  finished  with  "  Carbolineum."  The 
interior  appearance  is  very  much  helped  by  the 
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PLAN    OF  COMPLETE    SCHEME. 
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S^.  Johns  Church,    Upper  Edmonton. 
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Sf.  JoJuis  Churchy  Upper  Edmontoii. 


INTEKIOK.    I.OOKlN(,    l.ASI 
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5"/.  Johns  Chmxh,    Upper  Edmonton. 


NORTH    TRANSEPT   AND   ORGAN    CHAMBER. 
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Sf.  Johns  Church,    Upper  Edmonton. 


THE    HIGH    ALTAR. 


CHOIK   STALLS. 
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glass,  which,  though  simple,  has  distinct  character, 
and  was  designed  and  made  by  Mr.  Paul  Wood- 
roffe.  The  panelled  dadoes  to  the  piers  and 
morning  chapel  are  in  deal  painted  a  blue-green. 
The  choir  stalls,  screen,  etc.,  are  in  Canadian 
whitewood,  and  were  executed  by  the  builder. 
The  roofs  to  the  aisles  are  in  concrete,  stiffened 
with  expanded  metal,  and  covered  externally 
with  Limmer  asphalt,  the  soffits  inside  being 
finished  in  plaster  to  a  hand-floated  surface.  The 
floor  to  the  nave  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  the  floors 
to  the  chancel  and  porches  are  covered  with 
plain  9  in.  red  tiles. 

Heating  is  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  boiler  being 
fixed  below  the  choir  vestry,  and  the  pipes  being 
laid  in  the  ordinary  ducts  or  trenches,  which, 
however,  have  fresh-air  inlets,  so  that  the  air 
coming  in  is  warmed  by  the  pipes  underground, 
and  runs  up  through  gratings  under  the  radiators. 
There  are  also  fresh-air  inlets  behind  the  radiators 
standing  against  the  external  walls. 


The  entire  building  was  built  and  finished  for 
£7,400  (the  amount  of  the  contract),  which  is 
£8  17s.  lod.  per  head ;  the  accommodation, 
including  choir  and  clergy,  being  832.  The  con- 
tract included  the  front  fencing,  heating  and 
ventilation,  choir  stalls — in  fact  everything,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pulpit,  lectern,  altar  cross 
and  candlesticks. 

Mr.  Albert  Monk,  of  Lower  Edmonton,  was  the 
general  contractor.  The  stone  was  supplied  from 
the  Box  Ground  Quarry,  Bath.  The  figure  of  St. 
John  in  the  niche  on  the  west  front  was  carved 
by  H.  H.  Martyn  &  Co.,  of  Cheltenham.  The 
casements  and  fittings  and  the  iron  chancel 
screens,  etc.,  were  made  by  the  Crittall  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Messrs.  Ramsden  &  Carr  supplied 
the  altar  cross,  candlesticks,  etc.;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Elsley,  Ltd.,  the  gas  fixtures,  door  furniture,  locks, 
etc.;  Messrs.  John  Warner  &  Sons  the  bells ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Gray  &  Son  the  lightning  con- 
ductors. 


Wesleyan   Church  and   Schools, 
Four  Oaks,  Birmingham. 

Crouch,  Butler  and   Savage,  Architects. 


THIS  church  is  built  on  an  excellent  site  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lichfield  and  Walsall  roads. 
The  nave  was  built  some  five  years  ago.  The 
whole  scheme,  including  schools,  and  caretaker's 
house,  is  now  completed. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  choir, 
and  organ  chamber,  with  a  gallery  over  the 
western  porch.   A  lofty  tower  marks  the  crossing. 

The  pulpit  and  the  fittings  generally  are  of  oak, 
carried  out  to  the  architects'  design.     The  east 


window  is  by  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Ashby,  of 
Birmingham,  and  represents  Christ  blessing  little 
children. 

The  stone  is  from  Weldon,  Northamptonshire, 
except  the  piers,  which  are  grey  Forest  of  Dean. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Colley  Weston  stone 
shingles.  The  school  buildings  adjoin,  and  consist 
of  assembly  hall,  church  parlour  and  infants' 
room. 

The  total  cost  has  been  £11,000. 
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IVes/evan   Church,  Fotir  Oaks. 
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Wesley  an  Chunh,  Four  Oaks. 
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Wes/evan  Church,  Four  Oaks, 
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Wesleyan   CJmrck,   Four  Oaks. 
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New  Window,  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Designed  by  Christopher  Whall. 
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The  Church   of  the   Holy 
Watford,  Herts. 

The  late  J.  F.  Bentley,  Architect. 


Rood, 


THE  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood  at  Watford  is 
a  very  complete  instance  of  the  art  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bentley.  Here  the  architect  had  full 
licence  to  do  whiit  he  desired,  and  to  carry  as  far 
as  he  chose  his  knowledge  of  past  examples,  of 
present  possibilities,  and  his  mastery  of  detail. 
Outwardly,  and  at  first  glance,  it  is  a  Gothic 
building,  such  a  one  as  a  pious  founder  might  have 
erected  in  the  days  when  Edward  I.  was  stretching 


his  long  legs  in  England.  But  on  closer  study  one 
detects  the  difference  between  the  product  of  one 
mind  and  the  sum  of  many  co-ordinated.  In 
s])ite  of  Mr.  Bentley's  great  knowledge,  in  spite 
of  his  mastery  over  the  forms  that  he  was  using, 
the  church  is  a  precipitate,  not  a  growth.  What 
is  alive  in  it  is  his  devotion.  Here  we  see  the 
human  heart  flaming  itself  out  in  sincere  passion. 
Eacii  craftsman  was  encouraged  to  put  forth  his 
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CImrch  of  the  Holy  Rood,  Watford. 


^  ^'S^ 


VIEW  FROM  SOCTH-KAST. 


best  technical  skill  in  carryini,'  out  the  design  put 
before  him,  but  there  was  tf)  be  no  deviation,  no 
thought  of  alteration.  It  is  all  the  work  of  one 
mind  ;  and  in  this  way  the  design  may  be  con- 
sidered a  summary  of  Mr.  Henth'y's  knowledge 
and  resources. 

The  effect  of  the  interior  is  sumptuous.  The 
sanctuary  is  enriched  with  mural  paintings  of 
saints  and  angels,  the  high  altar  is  of  marble  inlaid 


with  lapis  lazuli  and  pearl,  and  bears  a  tabernacle 
of  gilt  bronze,  lapis  lazuli  and  pearl  ;  the  electric 
light  fittings  are  of  gilt  copper,  beautiful  in  form  ; 
and  on  the  north  side  is  the  chantry  chapel  of  the 
founder,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  enclosed 
by  a  screen  of  gilded  metalwork. 

To  appreciate  the  church  one  needs  to  see  it  in  all 
its  colour,  but  the  accompanying  illustrations  show 
what  a  wonderful  effect  Bentley  here  achieved. 
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Church  of  the  Holy  Rood,   Watford. 


VIEW    FROM    NORTH-WEST. 
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Church    of  the   Holy    Rood,     Watford. 
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ChtircJi  of  til c  lloly  Rood,    \]\itford. 
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St.  Anne^s  Cathedral,  Leeds. 

J.  H.  Eastwood,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THE  new  cathedral  and  presbytery  of  St. 
Anne,  Leeds,  occupies  an  almost  isolated  site 
of  a  similar  building  designed  by  Pugin,  which  was 
demolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  street  im- 
provement. The  shape  of  the  site,  being  very  wide 
in  comparison  with  its  length,  has  involved  a  treat- 
ment of  plan  with  a  nave  42  ft.  wide  and  double 
side  aisles,  with  all  the  altars  at  the  east  end. 

The  nave  has  a  flat  segmental  pointed  roof, 
with  piers  and  arches  carried  up  as  high  as  possible 
so  as  to  give  a  feeling  of  loftiness.  The  side  aisles 
also  have  flat  roofs  in  order  to  get  the  utmost 
height  for  clearstory  and  aisle  windows.  The 
choir  and  sanctuary,  which  is  about  30  ft.  wide  by 
50  ft.  long,  has  an  ambulatory  all  round,  and 
there  is  a  gallery  over  the  latter  for  the  organ  and 
orchestra  or  additional  choir.  The  high  altar  is 
treated  simply  with  choice  marbles,  and  there  is  a 


lofty  baldachino  and  reredos  of  carved  wood 
coloured  and  gilded. 

The  chapter-house,  which  is  approached  from 
the  ambulatory,  is  octagonal  on  plan,  with  a 
parish  room  adjoining.  The  two  sacristies  are  in 
connection  with  the  ambulatory  and  presbytery. 
The  latter  accommodates  the  canons  and  priests 
of  the  cathedral.  The  ground  floor  of  the  presby- 
tery is  almost  level  with  the  gallery  over,  the 
ambulatory  around  the  choir,  so  that  this  gallery 
can  be  easily  entered  from  the  presbytery  stair- 
case. The  nave,  aisles,  lady  chapel  and  transept 
will  seat  850  persons  and  the  choir  50,  exclusive 
of  canons'  stalls.  The  nave  roof  has  principals  of 
latticed  steel  ribs. 

The  floor  of  the  nave  is  of  wood  blocks,  with 
terrazzo  paving  to  the  aisles  and  marble  for  the 
sanctuary  and  choir. 
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S^.    Amies    Cathedi^al,    Leeds. 


GENERAL    VIEW. 
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Third    Church    of   Christ    Scientist, 
Mayfair,    London,    W. 

Lanchester    and    Rickards,    FF.R.I.B.A.,    Architects. 


I  ht  ra..a/lc    rs  carried  -.-jr  in  I'orllana  si.jirt,  wiili  marble  columns  in  entrance.      Ilron/e  work  is  inlroiluced  into  the  glazing  of  the  lower  wiiulo 


Dunkeld   Cathedral   Restoration. 

Dunn  and  Watson,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  Architects. 


IN  the  year  1820  the  choir  of  Dunkeld  Cathedral 
was  repaired.  At  a  lower  level  than  the 
original  roof  was  added  a  new  one,  which  fitted 
rather  clumsily  against  the  east  gable  ;  it  was 
finished  on  the  inside  with  hideous  plaster 
vaulting,  jointed  and  coloured  to  represent  stone. 
This  vault  was  comparatively  low  and  completely 
destroyed  the  lofty  j^roportion  which  must 
originally  have  belonged  to  the  interior.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  shorten  the  choir,  a  thick 
wall  was  built  parallel  with  the  east  end.  On  this 
and  the  west  walls  galleries  were  erected,  and  the 
smaller  area  was  filled  with  box  pews.  Recently 
it  was  found  that  many  of  the  old  roof  timbers 
were  decayed  so  badly  as  to  be  beyond  repair  ; 
and  the  late  Sir  Donald  Currie  generously  offered 
to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  constructing  a  new- 
roof,  removing  the  partition  walls  and  galleries, 
and  reseating  the  choir. 

Nothing  was  known  of  tlie  form  of  the  original 
roof,  and  the  architects  had  only  the  outline  of  its 


pitch,  shown  against  the  gable,  to  guide  them. 
This  was  accepted,  and  the  new  roof  has  been 
built  to  the  same  slope.  The  construction  is  of 
considerable  interest,  the  tie  being  placed  high 
up  in  order  to  preserve  the  lofty  proportion  of 
the  building.  The  restoration  beyond  this  is  very 
slight,  and  consists  chiefly  in  removing  plaster  to 
expose  beautiful  walls  of  rubble  or  ashlar  masonry, 
repairing  damaged  window  jambs,  and  filling  up 
dowel  holes.  A  few  small  additions  in  the  way  of 
furnishings  have  been  made,  including  an  oaken 
pulpit,  oak  screen  and  communion  table,  towards 
the  east,  with  an  ambulatory,  and  to  the  west 
a  small  gallery  for  the  organ  and  choir,  with 
a  vestry  underneath.  The  passages  and  the 
main  body  of  the  church  are  paved  with  old 
stones,  but  an  oak  wood-block  floor  was  placed 
under  the  new  pews,  and  a  heating  system  has 
been  installed.  Stained-glass  windows  were 
executed  by  Burlison  and  (irylls,  and  a  peal  of 
six  bells  was  supi)lied  by  Mears  and  Stainbank. 


I'hoto  :   Cvril  Ellii. 


VIEW  FROM   SOUTH-EAST. 
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Dunkeld  Cathedral  Restoration. 


Photo :  Cvril  Ellis. 


WEST    END  OF    CHOIR. 
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Dunkeld  Cathedral  Restoration, 


Photo :  Cyril  Ellis. 


VIEW  OF  CHOIR,   LOOKING   EAST. 
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St.   Oswald's   Church,   Birmingham. 

W.    H.    Bidlake,    M.A.,   Architect. 
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St.  James-the-Less,   Plymouth. 

T.   Rogers  Kitscll,   A.R.I.B.A.,   Architect. 


k 


The  above  illustration  shows,  bv  comparison  with   that  of  the  chancel  as  it  used  to  be,  %vliat  has  been  done.    The  orgaii  has  beeii  placed  in  a  loft.Unslead 

of  occupying  space  required  for  vestry  accommodation       I'he  new  organ  gallery  gives    room  also  for  other  musicians  besiaes  the  organist.     A  new  roof, 

reredos,  panelling,  etc.,  have  been  provided,  and  the  chancel  has  been  completely  re-decorated. 


St.    Matthew's    Church,    Yiewsley, 

West    Drayton. 

Nicholson  and  Corlette,  FF.R.I.B.A.,  Architects.    ' 


Photo :  Cyril  Ellis. 


The  work  here    consists    oj    a    new   nave    added    lo    an    earlier    small    church    by    Sir    fiaorge    Gilbert    Scoit,      The    decoration    was    designed    and    a 

considerable  portion  of  it   painted  by  ibe  architetts,  who  also  designed  the  banners,  the  pulpit  and  other  fittings.     The  large  wrougbt-iron  cross  was 

made  by  the  local  blacksmith,  and  the  altar  cross  and  two  candlesticks  by  Mr.   H.  Wilson. 
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Reredos,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Bramfield, 

Suffolk. 


A.    Winter    Rose,  Architect. 


THIS  reredos  has  been  erected  by  Miss  Tatlock, 
of  Bramfield  House,  in  memory  of  her 
parents  and  grandparents,  the  latter  having  been 
the  famous  painter,  Peter  de  Wint,  and  his  wife. 
Grey  polyphant  was  selected  by  the  architect  as 
being  less  likely  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the 
screen  which  is  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  interior. 
Although  very  rich  in  detail,  the  lighter  shadows 
become  absorbed  when  looking  up  the  church. 
The  east  end  thus  forms  a  good  background  for 
the  screen,  while  still  preserving  the  full  interest 
which  one  rightly  associates  with  the  altar  upon 
closer  inspection. 

A  difficulty  that  had  to  be  overcome  was  the 
existence  of  an  altar  back  designed  by  an  architect 
now  dead,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  frame 
his  work  into  the  new  scheme. 

The  figures  set  in  the  canopied  niches  are  in 
Doulting  stone.  Reading  from  left  to  right  they 
are  :    SS.  Helena,  Paul,  Peter  and  Andrew. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  mark  the 
characteristics  of  the  Saints  as  we  know  them 
from  the  Bible  ;  which  aim  has  been  very  greatly 


helped  by  the  vigorous  technique  of  the  sculptor, 
Mr.  F.  Brook  Hitch. 

Below  these  figures  are  panels  centering  in 
shields  bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  picked 
out  in  tarnished  gold. 

The  altar  table  is  also  new  and,  like  the  reredos, 
was  executed  from  cartoons  by  Mr.  Winter  Rose. 

Bramfield  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
Suffolk  villages  lying  close  to  the  borders  of 
Norfolk.  Hidden  in  its  little  valley  away  from 
the  hurry  and  dust  of  the  old  Yarmouth  road  on 
the  one  side  and  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Eastern  on  the  other,  it  escapes  the  notice  of 
visitors.  It  is  a  picturesque  little  place  with  its 
collection  of  red  roofed  cottages  clustering  around 
the  church  and  mill.  The  church,  although  food 
for  the  painter,  is  not  in  itself  of  great  architec- 
tural interest.  Standing  on  rising  ground  above 
the  village,  its  detached  tower  suggests  military 
activity  rather  than  religious  peace.  It  is  an 
ancient  building  of  flint  plastered  both  inside  and 
out,  and  the  features  fix  the  date  of  erection  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Decorated  period. 


GENERAL    VIEW. 
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R credos,  Branificid  Church. 


DETAIL    (m.LKKS:      ST.     PKTICK    ANIJ     ST.     AXDKKW). 
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Reredos,  Branificld  Church. 


DETAIL  (figures:    ST.   HELENA  AND  ST.  PAl'l] 
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Emmanuel  Church,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 

W.  W.  Ward   and   W.  G.  Copwell,  Architects. 


THIS  church  has  been  built  as  a  parisli  churcli 
for  the  new  district  of  Fazakerley,  to  take 
the  place  of  a  mission  hall.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  limited  competition,  the  principal  requirements 
of  which  were  that  it  should  ultimately  seat  about 
800,  should  cost  not  more  than  £8,000  (including 
a  tower),  and  should  have  ample  vestry  accom- 
modation, and  an  outside  pulpit.  The  present 
work  has  cost  about  £'7,000,  and  is  capable  of 
seating  1,000  persons.  It  is  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower  and  the  furnishing.  The 
present  furniture  was  in  use  at  the  mission  hall, 
and  is  too  small  in  scale  for  the  building.  This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  pews,  which  are 
in  pitch-pine  stained  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
red  colour  of  the  wood.  The  work  throughout  is 
very  substantial,  but  no  money  has  been  spent  on 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  cost  of  upkeep 
should  be  small. 

The  style  is  a  free  adaptation  of  the  Gothic, 
with  plain  lancet  windows,  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  tracery. 

The  walls  throughout  are  faced  with  Edwards' 


red  pressed  bricks  (adopted  by  the  express  wish 
of  the  building  committee),  relieved  with  Storeton 
Hill  stone,  and  bands  and  panels  of  tiles  set 
edgeways  in  cement.  The  roof  is  of  northern  pine, 
painted  white  and  decorated  in  colours,  and 
covered  externally  with  Tilberthwaite  sea  green 
slates  laid  in  diminishing  courses.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  white  antique  glass,  in  J  in. 
lead  cames.  The  nave,  aisle,  and  vestry 
floors  are  of  maple  blocks,  and  the  chancel 
and  baptistery  floors  of  York  stone  slabs,  with 
inset  of  red  and  green  pressed  tiles  in  patterns. 
External  doors  are  of  oak,  and  inner  doors 
covered  with  pigskin  and  studded  with  brass- 
headed  nails. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  following 
firms  : — General  contractors,  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Dilworth,  Wavertree  ;  wood  -  block 
floors,  Mr.  Roger  Lowe,  Farnworth  ;  slating,  The 
Tilberthwaite  Co.  ;  plumbing,  painting  and 
decorating,  Mr.  Arthur  Lloyd,  Walton  ;  rainwater 
goods,  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson  ;  cast-lead  pipe- 
heads,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bankart. 


VIEW  FROM   SOUTH-WEST. 
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Eimnanuel  ChtLvch,  Fazakerley,  Liverpool. 


VIEW  FROM   SOUTH-EAST. 
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Emmanuel  Chunk  Iur:;akerlcy,  Liverpool. 
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St.  George's  Church,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Ernest  Newton,  A.R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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Convent  Chapel,  Braintree,    Essex. 

The  late  }.   F.   Bentley,  Architect. 


SIDE  CHAPEL  AND  ALTAR. 
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Parish   Church,  Coldstream,  Berwickshire. 

J.  M.  Dick    Pcddic,  Architect. 
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All  Souls'  Chapel,  Belclare,  Mayo,  Ireland. 

Sir  Charles  A.  Nicholson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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The  Chapel,  Britannia  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 


THE    EAST    END. 

{I'urliculavs  on  pw^c  212.) 
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The  Chapel,   Britannia  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmotith. 


INTERIOR,    LOOKING    WEST. 
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The  Chapel,   Britannia  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 


ORGAN    CHAMBER   IN   CHANCEL. 
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Rood-screen,   St.    Paul's,   Tranmere. 

Hastwell   Grayson,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  Tranmere,  Birkenhead, 
is  one  of  a  group  of  red  stone  churches  built 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  last  century.  It  was 
consecrated  in  1857.  Externally  the  church  is 
rather  successful,  but  the  interior  lacks  pro- 
portion and  is  singularly  void  of  dignity.  A 
new  rood-screen  has  recently  been  added,  from 
designs  by  Air.  Hastwell  Grayson  ;  and  this, 
bv   providing   a   central  feature,  lias  made  the 


roof  less  obtrusive.  It  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
James  Parkinson,  of  Liverpool,  in  oak  slightly 
stained.  The  whole  of  the  modelling  and 
carving  to  the  screen  and  rood  was  executed 
by  Mr.  E.  O.  Griffith,  also  of  Liverpool,  who 
was  at  one  time  organist  in  the  church. 
The  modelling  of  St.  John  is  particularly  happy. 
The  cost  of  the  joinery  and  carving  amounted  to 
only  /J420. 


The  Chapel,  Naval  College,  Dartmouth. 

Sir   Aston   Webb,  C.B.,  R.A.,  Architect. 


THE  Britannia  Royal  Naval  College  was  built 
about  seven  years  ago  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  training  ship  for  cadets — the  Britannia, 
at  Dartmouth.  The  site  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
180  ft.  above  sea  level,  with  views  down  the  Dart 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  buildings  comprise 
a  school  block  centrally  placed,  with  day-rooms, 
etc.,  on  either  side,  the  cadets'  dining  hall  com- 
pleting the  western  end  and  the  chapel  the  eastern 
end. 

The  walls  externally  are  faced  with  Bracknell 
bricks,  with   Portland  stone  dressings,  and  the 


roofs  are  covered  with  Cornish  Delabole  slates. 
The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  carried  out  in  brick 
and  stone,  decoratively  treated,  and  the  chancel  is 
lined  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  with  Brescia  marble 
slabs  opened  out  ;  the  floor  is  also  laid  with 
marble — this  work  being  the  gift  of  past  cadets, 
as  well  as  the  reredos  and  ambone  and  the 
stained-glass  windows  by  the  late  Mr.  Kempe. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill, 
Ltd.,  of  Lambeth.  Messrs.  John  Daymond  &  Son, 
of  London,  executed  the  reredos,  and  H.  T. 
Jenkins  and  Son,  Torquay,  the  marble  work. 


The  Chapel,   Sanatorium,    Midhurst. 

H.  Percy    Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  chapel  was  a  separate  gift  to  the  late 
King  Edward  by  Sir  John  Brickwood.  The 
plan  is  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  churcli 
building.  Dr.  Theodore  Williams  and  some 
members  of  the  committee  suggested  that  an 
open-air  chapel  should,  if  possible,  be  designed  ; 
and  the  outcome  of  their  proposal  is  a  V-shaped 
plan  with  the  point  of  the  V  directed  north.  The 
arms  of  the  V  form  two  naves  of  the  chapel — one 
for  men,  and  the  other  for  women— the  chancel 
being  at  the  apex,  octagonal  in  form  and  domed. 
The  southern  sides  of  the  naves  have  entirely  open 
arcading,  which  is  protected  by  a  cloister  on  a  6  in. 
lower  level  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  snow  and 
rain.  The  walls  are  of  Bath  stone,  the  floor  of 
Gazeby  (York)  stone,  and    the    ceihngs    are    of 


plaster  with  a  slight  enrichment.  Simple  stained 
glass  in  geometrical  designs  is  used  in  the  windows  ; 
and  the  pulpit,  lectern,  and  altar  are  made  of  teak 
with  inlays  of  ebony.  An  open-air  pulpit  has  been 
provided  for  use  in  fine  weather,  when  patients 
are  permitted  to  sit  in  the  cloisters  and  on  the 
terrace. 

The  elevations  depend  somewhat  for  effect  upon 
the  colour  and  quality  of  the  materials  employed. 
Bracknell  red  bricks  combined  with  Luton  grey 
bricks  of  varying  proportions  have  been  used  in 
simple  bond  patterns  ;  and,  by  a  selection  of 
pointing,  a  pleasant  colour  effect  has  been 
obtained. 

Messrs.  Longley  &  Co.,  of  Crawley,  were  the 
general  contractors. 
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Rood-screen,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Tranmere,  Birkenhead. 


GENERAL  VIEW. 
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T/ic    CJinpel,   Kino-s    Sanatoritiin,   Midluirst. 
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The  Chapel,  Kings  Sanatorium,  MidhursL 
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The  Chapel^   Kings   Sanatorivm ,  MidJuirst. 
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St.  Peter's  R.  C.  Church,  Edinburgh, 

R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.R.S.A.,  Architect. 


TN  the  design  of  this  church  the  restriction  of 
A  cost  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  throughout. 
Effect  has  therefore  been  sought  in  broad  simple 
lines  and  good  proportion.  The  plan  is  a  Latin 
cross,  with  shallow  sanctuary  and  transepts,  the 
total  length  of  the  site  being  140  ft.  The  nave, 
only  partly  built,  is  flanked  by  narrow  aisles, 
which  arrangement,  with  narthex  or  vestibule, 
allows  a  free-way  round  the  church  for  pro- 
cessional purposes.  Externally  the  building  is 
treated  with  extreme  simplicity.  It  is  built  of 
Hailes  rubble  of  mixed  colours,  with  window 
dressings,  etc.,  of  Poudham  stone.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  small  belfry,  and  at  the  north-east  a 
turret  containing  a  stairway  leading  to  the  organ 
gallery  in  the  south  transept.  The  continuation 
of  this  stair  gives  access  to  the  roofs. 


The  church  is  entered  from  a  courtyard  on  the 
south,  between  the  presbytery  at  the  south-east 
and  the  school  at  the  south-west  corners  of  the 
site.  From  the  courtyard  a  covered  cloister  leads 
to  the  porch,  and  there  is  a  second  entrance  at  the 
north-east.  On  the  eastern  wall  is  a  stone  sculp- 
ture of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hayes, 
accompanied  by  escutcheons  bearing  instruments 
of  the  Passion.  A  group  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation is  situated  on  the  southern  wall.  In  the 
cloister  a  niche  has  been  built  to  receive  a  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  roof,  which  is  treated  in  the  form  of  large 
deep  panels,  is  constructed  of  Oregon  pine, 
untouched,  and  has  been  left  to  tone  naturally 
under  the  action  of  the  air.  Contributions  from 
various  donors  have  made  possible  a  little  luxury 


THH  iii(;h  ai.t.\r. 
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Sf.   Peter  s  Church,   Edinlmrgh. 


THE   EAST   END. 
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Sf.   Peter  s   CJmrch,   Iidiiib2n\s^h. 


VIEW   FROM   NORTH-EAST. 


VIEW  FROM   SOUTH-WEST. 
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S/.  Peter  s    CJiurch,   Edinburgh. 


Al-TAR    IN   SIDE   CHAPEL. 


in  the  treatment  of  the  fittings.  The  rood  is  of 
carved  wood,  painted  and  gilded,  the  whole  work 
having  been  carried  out  in  Edinburgh.  The 
figures  were  modelled  by  Joseph  Hayes.  Tiie 
altar-rail,  which  is  of  forged  iron  of  simple 
pattern,  was  suggested  by  a  good  Italian  model  ; 
and  the  gates  are  enriched  with  the  crossed-keys 
symbol  of  St.  Peter.  The  high  altar  is  embellished 
with  a  painting  representing  the  confession  of  St. 
Peter,  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.,  and  for 


this  a  massive  carved  and  gilded  frame  has  been 
provided.  The  tabernacle  and  candlesticks  are 
also  of  carved  wood  gilded,  and  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Lorimer.  The  marble-work  of  the  high  altar 
is  temporary.  An  altar  in  the  side  chapel  of  the 
south  transept,  of  which  a  view  is  given  above,  is 
carried  out  in  Hopton  Wood  stone.  Above  it  is  a 
carved  and  gilded  frame,  which  is  also  to  be  filled  at 
some  future  time  with  a  painting.  The  church  con- 
tains a  beautiful  lead  font  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bankart. 


Chancel  Screen,  St.  Crantock  Church, 

Cornwall. 

Edmund  H.  Sedding,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


'T'HIS  screen,  which  is  42  ft.  in  length,  extends 
■■•  across  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles.  It 
is  a  new  screen,  as  there  was  nothing  left  of  the 
old  one,  saving  four  roughly  moulded  uprights 
united  by  a  rude  transom,  with  panelling  of  the 
cheapest  carpentry  under.  These  uprights,  about 
6  ft.  in  height,  were  coated  with  a  dismal  coloured 
paint,  which  probably  preserved  them  from 
decay,  for  rain  found  its  way  freely  into  the 
church  before  the  present  vicar  (the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Parsons)  undertook  the  extensive  work  of  repair- 
ing the  fabric.  A  ])lacp  was  found  for  the  four 
uprights  in  the  new  screen.    It  was  evident  from 


the  section  of  the  coarse  mouldings  that  the 
screen  was  of  unusual  character,  after  the  unique 
example  at  St.  Merryan,  north  Cornwall,  in  which 
the  chief  characteristic  is  that  the  arches  of  the 
bays  are  without  tracery. 

The  figures  in  the  upper  part  or  "  gallery  " 
represent  the  evangelists,  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  the  centre — after  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  portion  of  the  nave  roof  above  has 
been  panelled  and  enriched  with  carving  and 
gilding. 

The  woodwork  of  the  roofs  and  fittings  is  of 
.the  best  oak. 
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Chancel  Screen,  St,  Crantock  Church,   Cormuall. 
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Chapel  of  the  Bluecoat  Hospital, 

Liverpool. 

Briggs,  Wolstenholme,  Hobbs  and   Thornely,  Architects. 


THE  Bluecoat  Hospital  is  the  oldest  charity 
in  Liverpool,  and  formerly  occupied  a  site 
in  School  Lane.  The  new  buildings  are  situated 
in  Church  Road,  Wavcrtree,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  The  chapel,  costing  £10,000,  was  a 
special  gift  to  the  trustees  by  Mr.  F.  Fenwick 
Harrison.  It  is  placed  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  main  front  of  the  hospital,  with  wliich 
it  communicates. 

The  e.xterior  facings  are  of  q  in.  by  2|  in.  red 
wire-cuts  supplied  by  J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon, 
with  dressings  of  (irinshill  stone.  The  stone 
carving  was  executed  by  E.  O.  (irififitli,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  main  features  of  this  work  being  cherub- 
head  keystones  to  the  windows.    The  capitals  in 


the  chapel  also  contain  cherubs'  heads  and 
symbolical  emblems.  For  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
Monk's  Park  Bath  stone  has  been  used.  The 
wood  carving  was  carried  out  by  Earp,  Hobbs, 
and  Miller,  of  Manchester,  and  Wilson  and 
Thompson,  of  Liverpool.  The  electric-light 
iittings,  designed  in  conjunction  with  the  archi- 
tects, were  carried  out  by  George  Wragge,  Ltd., 
those  in  the  chapel  being  specially  modelled  by 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Earp,  Hobbs,  and  Miller.  This  latter 
firm  also  cast  the  large  bronze  memorial  tablet  to 
tlie  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  donor  of  the 
cha])el  ;  and  the  metal  frames  and  glass  for  the 
windows,  as  well  as  the  large  cross  terminal  in 
hammered  iron  to  the  apex  of  the  chapel. 


VIEW   LOOKI.VG   TOWARDS    CHANCEL. 
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All  Saints    Convent,    Colney    Chapel,   St.   Albans. 


DETAIL    OF   ENTRANCE   TOWER. 
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All  Saints    Convent,    Colney    Chapel,   St.   Allans. 


DETAIL    OF    MAIN    ENTKANCE. 
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All   Saints'  Church,  Woodham,  Surrey. 

W.    F.    Unsworth,   F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


A  MILE  to  the  north  of  Woking  station  lies 
■**■  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Woodham,  built 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Unsworth.  The  church  is  set  among  thick  pine 
woods,  and  the  aim  of  the  architect  has  been  to 
produce  what  is  essentially  a  village  church, 
simple  in  its  lines  and  low  in  its  proportions,  with 
an  oak-shingled  central  spire  in  true  old  Surrey 
fashion. 

The  church  is  entered  on  the  south  side  by  an 
oak  porch  of  ample  proportions  and  having  broad 
oak  seats. 

The  nave  arcade  comprises  iive  bays,  with 
clustered  columns,  while  next  the  chancel  are  two 
smaller  arches  of  4  ft.  span,  over  which  the  rood 
screen  is  to  be  constructed.  This  will  be 
approached  by  a  staircase  and  steps  crossing 
the  aisle,  giving  access  to  the  screen  through 
two  openings  :  the  same  stairs  leading  to  a 
muniment  room  over  the  entrance  to  the 
lady  chapel. 

All  •  -VilNTS  ^CHURCH 
WOODHAM  •  \M3KIHa 


Tlie  choir  is  arranged  with  a  clearstory  arcade 
in  the  north  and  south  aisles.  The  altar  front  and 
rails  are  of  olive,  oak,  ebony,  and  cedar — the 
first-named  having  been  obtained  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  An  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
opens  to  the  lady  chapel,  which  has  seating 
accommodation  for  about  30  persons. 

The  west  window  of  the  nave,  designed  by 
Professor  Moira,  represents  the  Archangels  of 
Light  triumphing  over  the  Powers  of  Darkness. 

The  external  walls  are  of  Bargate  stone  carefully 
coursed  in  scale  with  the  building.  Hand-made 
tiles  are  used  on  the  roof,  and  Monk's  Park  stone 
is  employed  for  the  windows. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Norris 
&  Sons,  Sunningdale.  The  fittings  are  by  Messrs. 
Wenham  &  Waters,  Ltd.,  Croydon  ;  art  metal- 
work  by  Starkie  Gardner  &  Co.,  London  ;  marble 
work  by  Anselm  Odling  &  Sons,  London  ;  heating 
and  ventilation  by  J.  Keith  Blackman  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London. 


AH  Saints'  Convent,  Colney  Chapel, 

St.  Albans. 

Leonard   Stokes,  P.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


THIS  building  has  been  erected  about  three 
miles  from  St.  Albans  for  the  Sisterhood 
formerly  occupying  several  houses  in  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Local  "  grey  "  bricks 
are  used  for  the  facings  generally,  with  red  bricks 
as  dressings  and  bands.  Weldon  stone  is  employed 
for  the  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  stone  slates.  The  building  is  heated 
by  hot  water  and  lighted  by  electricity,  which 
is  generated  in  the  outbuildings.  Water  is 
pumped    by    the   same    engines  into  the  three 


towers,  in  which  are  situated  the  sanitary 
arrangements. 

The  buildings  stand  on  the  site  of  an  old  man- 
sion, which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  pull  down. 
The  grounds  include  many  acres  of  park,  with  fine 
old  walled  gardens,  besides  lawns  and  shrubberies. 

The  contract  for  the  foundations  was  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Miskin  &  Son,  of  St.  Albans,  and 
the  superstructure  by  Messrs.  William  King  &  Son, 
of  London,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £40,000,  exclusive 
of  the  chapel. 
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.7//   Sai/i/s    Church,    IVoodhiVii,    Surrey. 


VlliW    KKOM    SOUTH-EAbT. 
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-///  S(7infs    Church,    IWmihatii,   Surrey 


i.NTEKlOK,   LOOKING    EAST. 


I 
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Church    of   St.     Mary    the    Virgin, 
Summerstown,    London,    S.W. 

Godfrey    Pinkerton,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


AN  important  condition  in  the  erection  of  ttiis 
churcli  was  that  it  should  be  very  well 
lighted,  and  a  highly  successful  result  has  been 
obtained,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  accompany- 
ing views.  The  church  is  faced  both  inside  and 
out  with  red  WYotham  bricks  from  Messrs. 
Pascall's  helds,  with  dressings  and  linings  of 
chisel-faced  Bath  stone.  It  is  roofed  with  Westmor- 
land slates.  The  small  columns  in  the  sub-arcades 
and  the  sedilia  are  of  tine-axed  grey  granite.  At 
present  the  tower  is  only  built  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  take  the  organ  (which  is  in  a  gallery), 
and  has  a  temporary  roof.  The  chancel  is  paved 
with  Portland  stone,  and  has  borders  and  steps  of 
blue  Pennant  stone.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
and  wall  are  in  three  kinds  of  stone — green 
Quarella,  Hopton  Wood,  and  Beer  stone.  The 
font  is  of  green  Quarella  on  a  Portland  base.  The 
choir  stalls,  clergy  seats,  communion    rail,  Com- 


mandment tables,  and  panelling  forming  the 
reredos  are  of  oak.  The  stalls  have  a  little  inlay  in 
mahogany  and  English  walnut.  It  is  intended  at 
some  future  time  to  fill  the  large  lunettes  in  the 
nave  arcade  with  figure  subjects  in  modelled 
plaster.  Chairs  were  originally  intended  to  provide 
the  seating  accommodation,  but  just  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  church  the  committee  decided 
to  have  pitch-pine  benches. 

The  general  contractors,  both  for  foundations 
and  superstructure  (separate  contracts),  were 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Wandsworth  Common. 
The  font  and  cover  were  made  by  Mr.  Laurence 
A.  Turner,  who  also  modelled  and  executed  the 
other  carving,  both  in  stone  and  wood,  from  the 
architect's  drawings.  The  glazing  was  done  by 
Weldon  &  Co.,  of  Croydon  ;  seating  in  nave  and 
aisles  by  P.  H.  Barker  &  Co.,  of  Hitchin  ;  and 
heating  by  John  (irundy,  of  London. 


THE     SA.SCTUARV. 
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57.   Mary  s  Church,  Siunmerstozvn. 


k 


II 


WEST    FRONT 


WiMBL6DdN  (Load 


PLAN. 
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S/.   J/arv's  C/iitir/i,  Sintniicrstozvu. 
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Narthex  Screen,    St.  Johns   Clinirli.    Heme  Bay. 
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Choir  Stalls,  St.  Join  Is  Cliiircli,   Heme  Bay 
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St.  Matthew's  Church,  Newcastle,  and 
St.  Hilda's  Church,  Whitby. 

The  late  R.   J.  Johnson,  Architect. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  late  R.  ).  Johnson  never 
•**■  figured  very  prominently  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical architect  during  his  life,  the  works  that  have 
been  erected  from  his  designs  mark  him  out  as 
a  man  of  rare  and  even  extraordinary  ability. 
The  churches  here  illustrated  exhibit  a  refined 
taste  and  a  keen  sense  of  proportion  seldom 
realised  by  Gothic  architects  of  modern  times. 
St.     Matthew's     Church,     Newcastle,     although 


comparatively  a  small  building,  conveys  a  fine 
impression  of  spaciousness  internally.  St.  Hilda's. 
Whitby,  is  perhaps  more  notable  for  its  exterior, 
In  Newcastle  Cathedral  the  late  Mr.  Johnson's 
work  is  seen  at  its  highest  development,  the  choir 
and  reredos  showing  a  masterly  command  of  the 
Gothic  elements.  The  altar  and  reredos  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  were  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the 
architect. 


ST.    MATTHliVv's    CHURCH,    NEWCASTLE:     THE    TOWER. 
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S/.  Matl/ii'a'S  Church,  Neivcasltc-on-Tvnc\ 


rj,  IJnH  j'^ 


INTIiKIOK,    I.OOKINC,     HAST. 
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S/.    Hildas    Church,    Whitby. 


THE     SCREEN     AND    PULFIT. 
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Sf.    Hildas    Church,    Whitby. 
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5/.   Hildas   Chuych,    Whitby. 


NAVE    AND    NORTH    AISLE. 
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Lady   Chapel,    Neivcastle    CathedraL 
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All   Saints'   Church,   Ealing,    London,  W. 


William    A.    Pite,    F.R.I.B.A.,    Architect. 


npHIS  church  has  been  built  through  the 
■*•  munificence  of  the  late  Miss  Frederica 
Elizabeth  Perceval,  in  memory  of  her  father,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  Prime 
Minister  in  1809-1812. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the 
great  arch  and  recessed  east  window,  flanked  by 
two  turrets.     At  the  west  end  is  a  detached  tower. 


with  gilding,  and  panels  of  rich  marble,  with 
glass  mosaic  borders,  are  introduced  into  the 
sacrarium. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  font  of  Caen  stone,  with 
symbolical  carvings  and  angels. 

A  pine  dado  is  fixed  around  the  walls,  the 
benching  is  of  oak,  and  the  aisles  are  laid  with 
teak  blocks.  The  vestries  are  spacious,  the  clergy 
vestry  being  large  enough  for  use  as  a  song-room 
and  for  small  parochial  meetings.  Heating  is  by 
low-pressure  hot  water. 

Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  were  the  builders,  and 
Messrs.  Norman  &  Beard  installed  the  organ. 
The  cost  of  the  church  was  £13.600. 


W^^^- 


■:'Ui  t^jm: 


Internally  the  proportions 
are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  as  there  is  no  chancel 
arch,  an  unbroken  length  of 
roof  from  east  to  west  is 
secured.  There  is  a  fine  metal 
pulpit,  with  symbolical  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Christ  ;  this 
pulpit,  together  with  the 
lectern,  being  the  work  of  Mr. 
Nelson  Dawson.  The  choir  and 
clergy  stalls  are  richly  carved, 
and  similar  handiwork  is  dis- 
played in  the  tracery  to  the 
Holy  Table.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  marble  and  its  walls 
are  covered  with  alabaster. 
The  arches  here  are  filled  with 
wrought-iron  screens,  decorated 


THE    ENTRANCE    TOWEK. 
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AH  Saints    Church,  Ealing. 


GENERAL   VIEW   FROM    SOUTH-WEST. 


THE  EAST  END. 
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All  Saints    Church,  Haling, 
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Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Manchester. 

Edg-ar  Wood,    F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


Ihis  cliunjh  is  situated  in  Victoria   I'arl:.     It  is  built  of  hrick  with  stone  dressings,  the  i:entral  gable  being  whitened. 
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Recent  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 


Trade  Mark. 


Trade  Mark. 


raae  jnark.  ^^^^^  ■^^  ^^W        J  ^^  •••"•»  »»~ 


^iriningljanL 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Lecterns,  Wrought  Iron  and  Brass 

Altar  Rail   Standard.     lyiy.       c"  At.  t->    .i  »  t.  i  t- 

bcreens,  Altar  Rails,  Altar  Vases, 
Candlesticks,  Alms  Dishes,  Electric 
and  Gas  Fittings,  Memorial  Tablets, 


Eagle   Lectern  .    Y7009. 


Drawings  and  Prices 
of  Ecclesiastical 
Metal  Work  sent  on 
application. 


Altar  Kail  Standard.     1750. 


Angil  Lbctbrn      r^iig. 
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Recent  Ensrlisk   Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 


THE     .    . 


"PERFECT"  SYSTEM  OF  HEATING 

BY     LOW     PRESSURE     HOT    WATER. 


The  boiler  can  be 
fixed  on  any  floor. 


This  system  has  been  specially  designed 
by  Messrs.  Benham  &  Sons,  Ld.,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Modern 
Architecture  and  to  present  to  Archi- 
tects a  low  cost  and  yet  highly  efiScient 
system  of  heating. 

Many  installations  have  been  fixed  in 
London  and  the  Provinces,  all  giving 
most  satisfactory  results  and  pleasing 
our  clients  in  every  way. 

The  system  can  be  installed  quite  as 
cheap  and  often  much  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  gravity  system,  while  the 
cost  of  working  and  the  attention 
required  is  the  lowest  of  any  system 
on  the  market. 

A  uniform  temperature  is  obtained  on  all 

View    .bowing    ••  Perfect"    system    of    Healing,  wilh    Boiler   on   top    floor  of       I"adiators  and    all    pafts    of    the    building 
Building,  and  small  bore  pipes  serving  radiators   below.  L  I     ■        ,  , 

are  tieated  simultaneously. 
The   Service    pipes    are   very    small    and    can    be    run    quite    irrespective    of   levels. 
THE    "PERFECT"    SYSTEM     IS     THE     BEST    TO    ADOPT 

BECAUSE 

A   UNIFORM    TEMPERATURE   THROUGHOUT 

VERY   SMALL  PIPES. 

PIPES   RUN    IRRESPECTIVE   OF   LEVELS. 

NO    PIPE  TRENCHES  REQUIRED. 

NO  SPECIAL   BOILER   REQUIRED. 

THE   BOILER   CAN   BE   FIXED   ON   ANY   FLOOR, 


IT  IS   PERFECT  IN   ACTION. 
ECONOMICAL    IN   WORKING. 
SIMPLE   IN   CONSTRUCTION. 
DOES   NOT   REQUIRE   ATTENTION. 
FUEL  CANNOT   BE   WASTED. 
CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 


BENHAM  &  SONS,  Ld. 


Telephone  No. :— Pad.  321  (2  lines). 
'v     Telegraphic  Address  :— BENHAM,  LONDON. 
66,     WIGMORE     ST.,     LONDON,     W. 


SPEC/ALISTS     IN: 


HEATING,    HOT   WATER   SUPPLY, 
VENTILATION,  COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Recent  English  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 


Ill 


BURLISON  AND  GRYLLS, 


Stained  Glass  Artists. 


36,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

(Late  of  23,  NEWMAN  STREET.  W.). 

DESIGNED    AND   EXECUTED 

the  Windows  for  the  following  buildings  illustrated  in  this  volume : — 

HOLY    TRINITY    CHURCH,    KENSINGTON. 

ST.    MARY'S    CHURCH.    ECCLESTON. 

CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY    ANGELS.    HOAR    CROSS. 

GIGGLESWICK    SCHOOL    CHAPEL. 

DUNKELD    CATHEDRAL. 


A  full  list  of  churches,  in  which  Windows  carried  out  by  them  can  be  seen,  will  be  sent  on 
application  ;  or  work  ii^  progress  may  be  inspected  in  their  studios  at  the  above  address. 


Ben.    Henry   Johnson   &    Sons, 

--  MODELLERS  AND  PLASTERERS.  -- 
ARTISTIC  FIBROUS  PLASTER  WORKERS. 
--       FERRO-CONCRETE    SPECIALISTS.      -- 


CHESTtR. 

ALLANS    ARCADE. 
TURKISH    BATHS. 
PLUNGE    BATH. 
BLOSSOMS    HOTEL. 
SECONDARY    SCHOOL 

(Ferro-Concrete      Plastering 

and  Slating) 


FEW    IMPORTANT    WORKS    IN    PROGRESS  :- 

LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL. 

NEW   LIVER  CHIEF   OFFICES. 

NEW   ADELPHl    HOTEL 

fPlain    and   Decorative    Plastering. 

Ferro-Concrete    Floors  and    Stair 

cases). 
BEVINGTON   MODEL  DWELLINGS 
ALDER    HEY    HOSPITAL 


VICKERS    HOUSE, 

BROADWAY,     LONDON 

(For  Westminster  Trust,   Limited) 
BONNINGTON    HOTEL. 
Premises  : 
great  marlborolgh  street, 
chandos  street, 
victoria  street. 


GENERAL. 

BALLROOM,    CASINO,    AND 

EXHIBITION. 

MORECAMBE. 

THEATRES    AND    PICTURE 

PALACES. 

BOLTON,  WIGAN,  RUSHOLME. 

SALFORD,     ROOLE,    AND     MILE    END 
ROAD. 


M(3ULDINGS    IN    WOOD,     COMPO,     AND    ENRICHED     PLASTER. 

SPECIALISTS     IN    FRENCH     PLASTER   WORK.         FRENCH     MODELS     BY     FRENCH      ARTISTS. 
MANUFACTURERS    OF    ORNAMENTAL    FIBROUS     PLASTER    AND     COTTON     PIERRE. 

FRENCH    STUC. 


69,    VICTORIA     STREET,     LONDON,     S.W. 

State  Insurance  Buildings,   Liverpool, 

7    &    8,    Imperial    Buildings,    Johannesburg. 


studios  and  Workshops— 
MARSHAM    ST.,  WESTMINSTER. 


Wires:    "  IONSONIPL.\.    LONDON." 
"HENJONIN.  LIVERPOOL." 
"MODELLERS,   JOH.\NNESBURG. 


'Phones:    5419  Westminster. 

33  Central,  Liverpool. 
1047  Central,  Liverpool. 
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eRISPIN'S 


BRISTOL. 


HEaTING.    YENTILaXION. 

and  H©T  WATER   SUPPLY. 


Laundry, 

i 

Sr^iT^ 

1^      Plans   and 

Hydrant 

p* 

Estimates 

Service, 
Cooking, 

BSEasiMBA^^PvT^7^'!«H&ABli&!C^^RM 

prepared, 
and  success 

&c.,   &c. 

guaranteed. 

1                        1 

1                        1 

c 

Messrs. 

CLIFTON    COLLrEGB    CHAI 

Sir  Chas.  Nicholson  &  Corlette 

»EL 

.  Ar 

1, 

cliitects. 

James  erispin  &  Sons, 

Nelson   Street,    BRISTOL. 


Telegrams-"  CRISPINS.    BRISTOLr.' 


Telephone    433. 
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HIGGS  &   HILL,    Ltd. 

Building    Contractors, 

Crown     Works,     LONDON,     S.W. 


7  ^3^sr 
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DOORWAY    AND    SCREKN    EXECUTED    BY     HICGS    &    HIEL.    Ltd. 

HOLY     TRINITY,     CHELSEA,     AND    THE     CHAPEL,     ROYAL     NAVAL 
COLLEGE,    DARTMOUTH,    SHEWN    ON    PAGES    20-23,   209-212, 
WERE    ERECTED    BY    HIGGS    &    HILL,    Ltd. 

THE    FINEST    JOINERY    AND    MASONRY    EXECUTED    TO    ARCHITECTS' 

DESIGNS    UNDER    PERSONAL    SUPERVISION    AT    OUR    OWN    SHOPS    AT 

CROWN    WORKS,  WHICH    COVER    AN    AREA    OF    ABOUT    4    ACRES. 

ARCHITECTS    ARE    INVITED    TO    INSPECT    SHOPS    AND    PREMISES. 


HIGGS    &    HILL,    Ltd., 


Telephone.s—750  HOP,  3  lines. 


CROWN     WORKS. 

SOUTH     LAMBETH     ROAD.    S.W. 
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SIEMENS  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CAXTON    HOUSE,   WESTMINSTER,   S.W. 


"STANNOS "  WIRES 

present    the    only     practicable     and     reliable     method 
of    wiring:    ecclesiastical    building^s    for   electric    light. 


Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


RossALL  School  Chapel. 


Si.  Marv  Magdalene  Chai'EL, 
Cambridge. 


The  Welsh  Bai'tisi  Chapel, 
Rhvl. 


WATEBTIGHT. 

NEAT. 

UNOBTBUSIVE. 

PIBE  PBOOP. 

SEMI-FLEXIBLE. 

E  LECTE I CALLY 
CONTINUOUS. 

INEXPENSIVE. 

WILL  NEGOTIATE 
ELABOBATE  CABVINGS 
AND     DECOBATIONS. 

INVOLVE    A    MINIMUM    OP 

CUTTING    AWAY    AND 

MAKING    GOOD. 


The  illustrations  represent  a  jew  churches 
recently  wired  ivith  "  Stannos." 


■^jff*'^^^ 


St.  John's  Church, 
Haling,  W. 


St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Batley. 


Corpus  Christi  Chapel, 
Cambridge. 


St.  Jude's-on-thk-Hill, 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb. 


St.  Jude's-on-ihk-Hill, 
Interior, 
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Hart,  Son,  Peard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

138-140,    Charing    Cross    Road,   LONDON,    W.C. 


■•^jiAKS" 


(Scalf  H  inches  to  a  foot.) 

St.  Cuthbert's   Church,  Philbeach  Gardens. 


Hdrt,  Son,  Peard  &   Co.,    Ltd.,   have 
made  ecclesiastical  metal   'work    for 
over   half-a-century,  during  ivhich 
time   they    have  executed  ivork, 
under    the    direction    of  emi- 
nent architects,  for  hundreds 
of     Churches     and      the 
folloiving       Cathedrals 
:  :  and  Abbeys    :  : 


ADELAIDE 
BRISTOL. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
BATH    ABBEY. 
CHESTER. 

CANTERBURY. 
CAPE    TOWN. 
DUBLIN. 
EXETER. 
ELY. 
GLOUCESTER. 

LINCOLN. 

LICHFIELD. 
LLANDAFF. 

MANCHESTER. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  Christchurch. 
NORWICH. 
OXFORD. 

PERSHORE  ABBEY. 
PERTH. 

PRETORIA. 
ROCHESTER. 

ST.    PAUL'S,    LONDON. 
ST.   ALBANS. 
SALISBURY. 

SOUTHWAHK. 
TORONTO. 

TEWKESBURY. 

TRURO. 

WORCESTER. 
WINCHESTER. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
WAKEFIELD. 
YORK. 


c^^XXT^ 


Grosvenor  Works,  Grosvenor  Street  West,  Birmingham. 
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MEARS  e?  STAINBANK, 


^ 


__L_ 


The  New  Tenor  (50  cwt  )  now  being 
erected  at  Southwark  Cathedral. 


L 


eeured  Sdell  foundry,  ^:^ 


hed 
570. 


CHURCH  BELLS,   SINGLY,  or  in  PEAL. 

Fitted   and    Erected    in   Iron,  Steel 
or  Oak  Frames. 

BELFRIES     INSPECTED,    and    Estimates 
submitted  for  Restoring  Old  Bells. 


Some  Notable  Bells  Cast  at  this  Foundry. 

The  Hour  Bell  (Big:  Beti)  Westminster.  13]  tons. 
The  Bourdon.  Montreal  Cathedral,  11^  tons. 
Great  Peter  of  York  Minster,  lol  tons. 
Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  5i  tons 
The  Hour  Bell.  St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  jtons. 
Gt.  Dunstan,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  3^  tons. 
Also  Bells  for  Windsor.    Osborne    House,   and 
Sandringham,  etc. 


MUSICAL  HANDBELLS  in  sets  up  to  170  bells. 

At  the  Annual  Handbell  Contest  held  at  Manchester, 

our    Bells    have    secured    First    Prize   for   the    past 

13  years,  and  on  eleven  of  those  occasions.  Second 

Prize  also. 

32  e  34,  Whitechapel  Road.  LONDON.  E.  I 


Architectural    Works. 


A  36  fage  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Publications  for  Architects, 
Surveyors,  Engineers  and  Contractors. 


Published  by 
Technical  Journals,  Ltd. 


Caxton   House, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
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EXPANDED  METAL 


FOR 


REINFORCED    CONCRETE 

and     Firc-Rcsisting     Construction. 


CONVENT  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  ROEHAMPTON.  Mr.  Percy  A.  Lamb,  London,  Architect. 

Structural  Steelwork  and  Flooring  by  THE  EXPANDED  METAL  CO..  LTD. 


EXPANDED  STEEL 

is    the    most    efficient    reinforcement   for   Concrete    FLOORS, 

WALLS,      ROOFS,       FOUNDATIONS.      BRIDGES, 

GRAIN    SILOS,    RESERVOIRS,    &c. 

Expanded     Metal     Lathing 

i,     unequalled     for     PLASTERWORK,     WALLS,      PARTITIONS. 

CEILINGS,   and    STEELWORK    ENCASING.      It  is   FIREPROOF, 

VERMIN  PROOF,  and  ROT  PROOF. 


HANDBOOK  AND  PRICE  LIST 

will    be     sent     FREE     on     application. 


THE   EXPANDED  METAL  CO.,  Ltd., 

YORK  MANSION,  YORK  STREET.  WESTMINSTER,  S.W, 

Telephones— 819  Gerrard  &  1514  Victoria.  Telegrams—"  Distend,  London." 
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H.  W.  Gashmore  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

CRAFTSMEN, 
All  Architectural  and  Ecclesiastical  Specialities. 


Ornamental  Iron 
iL  Bronze  Work. 


Church  Plate, 

Altars.  Screens 

d  Lecterns. 


Carvers  in 
Wood  <£  Stone. 

Sculptors. 

Stained  Glass 
d:  Tapestries. 

Casements  d 
Leaded  Lights. 


DAVID. 

Cast  in  Lead  &  Bronze 


Lead     £10-10-0 
Bronre£15-15-0 


Gas  &  Electric 

Fittings  d 
Electric  Light 
Installations. 

Lead  work  A 
Plaster  Modelling. 

Garden 
Sculpture  &. 
Marble  Work. 

Mosaic,  Parquet, 

&.  Woodblock 

Flooring. 

Die  Sinking 
&,  Medallions. 


ALBERT  MANSIONS   STUDIOS, 
96.    VICTORIA    STREET, 

WESTMINSTER, 

Telephone;  591;,  VVestminsier.  LONDON,    S.W. 


St.  Alpliegt  Vicarage,  Blacltlrlars,  8.E.  W.  Bucknall  (Archiled). 


ROOFED    WITH    DELABOLE     SLATE. 

Roofs  covered  200 
years  ago  with  Delabole 
Slate  can  be  shown 
still  in  excellent 
preservation. 

Color: — "Green  Grey." 


WE    SPECIALISE 

IN 

RANDOMS 

AND 

RUSTICS. 

Old  Delabole  Slate  Co.,  Ltd. 
Delabole,  Cornwall. 


RAILINGS,  GATES,  ART  METAL  WORK,  &c. 


I'j.f.A.se  iiEsriox     hxci.EsiAHTK al    architixtvre: 


ESTABLISHED    1740. 


BY    ROYAL    \V.\RRANT. 


DIPLOMA   1851. 
PRIZE    MKDAL    1S62 


GOLD    MEDAL 
LONDON     1885. 


TO    HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KING. 

J.  W.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

ORGAN    BUILDERS, 
27  Francis  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

LONDON,     W.C. 

'Phone  7ST4  Central. 


Instruments  Erected  by  the  Firm  include — 
Sandringham    Church,    1909    (Three-Manual    re 
placing    Two-Manual    previously    erected    b\ 
the  Firm  in    1880). 
York  Minster. 
]^>ristol  Cathedral. 
Rochester  Cathedral. 
Royal  College  of  Music  (Concert  Hallj. 
St.  Margaret's  Church,   Westminster. 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Sloane  Street. 
Manila  Cathedral. 
Hong-Kong  „ 
Shanghai        „ 
Singapore       ,, 
Khartoum       ,,     (now  in  process  of  construction). 
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URALITE 

ASBESTONE 

i"  TILES  for  ROOFS, 
SHEETS  for  PARTITIONS  &  CEILINGS, 


\unis 


m 

as    used   by    the  L.C.C.,   H.M.  Office    of   Works,    Admiralty,    War  Office,  Metropolitan   Asyli 

Board,   and  the  leading  Architects. 

BEST    FOR     ROOFS, 

BECAUSE     (')     1'  •'  ^^^y  ''^l^*'  ^"'^  ^  ^^^  lighter  superstructure  can  therefore  be  used. 

(i)     There  is  no  loss  by  breakage  either  in  transit  or  fixing,  as  is  the  case   with  ordinary  slate 

BEST     FOR     PARXITIONS     AND     OEILINGS, 

BECAUSE     (I)     It  is  fireproof,  vermin-proof  and  damp-proof. 

(2)  It  is  rapidly  fixed  to  a  wood  or  steel  framing. 

(3)  It  is  dry  when  it   is  put  up,  and  therefore  papering  and  painting  can  be  proceeded  with 

immediately. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  &  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 

The  BRITISH  URALITE  CO.  (190«),Ltd.  (Roomi5).85,  Gresham  St.,  E.C. 


J 
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Noiseless.  ^^  W  T  T^  W^  IJ^  y^       ^.^^  Artistic. 

Sanitary.        ^     |k        V^V/   .^3.^3a1^,J\        g^  f  W  Ever /as  ting. 


The  Iflcal  Floor'ini  Jor 
BUSINESS,    PVBLIC,    ECCLESIASTICAL.    AND    DOMESTIC    BUILDINGS. 

BANKING  CHAMBERS,  OFFICES,  CORRIDORS,  ENTRANCE    HALLS,  CHURCH    AISLES,   BATH  ROOMS,    LAVATORIES,    LOBBIES,   etc. 

Full  part:otL\ri  iir,ii  Uluin\:tcJ  Catalogue Jtom  the  Pioneers^ 

THE    NEW    YORK    BELTING    AND    PACKING   CO..    Ltd.. 

T.i.grum,--tiyi,tipcLo^on.-  n-ij'   Southampton  Row,   London,  W.C.  Teicpkon.-x,y.city. 


THE    POSITIVE    ORGAN    CO.,    LTD., 

CHURCH    AND    CONCERT    ORGAN    BUILDERS, 
PATENTEES    AND    SPECIALISTS. 

Ei'timnleii    fur    Organit    iil    one,   two,   or  lliree    Manuals  xtni  on 
(ilipliraliuii    to 

44.    Mornington    Crescent,    LONDON,   N.W. 


on 


WALL    AND    FLOOR 
TILINGS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
CARRIED  OUT  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN. 


SPECIALISTS    IN 

'■  MODERNIA  "    TILES, 

GLAZED     TILES, 

ENCAUSTIC    TILES) 

TESSELLATED    TILES, 

OPAL-OIASS    TILES, 

QUARRIES. 


TELEPHONE: 

1026 

HOLBORN. 


ESTABLISHED 
1905. 


MARBLE    FITTINGS. 

MOSAICS    & 

FIREPROOF  PARTITIONS 

SUPPLIED    &    FIXED. 

ARCHITECTS' 

DESIGNS 

CARRIED    OUT. 


CONTRACTORS    TO    H.M.   OFFICE    OF   WORKS. 

DAVIDSON'S 

PERFECT    TILE    COMPANY, 

Office  and  Show  Rooms : 

13,   Featherstone  Buildings    Holborn,  W.C. 
WANT   YOUR    ENQUIRIES! 


^^^i?^^^i 


HUBERT   TODD   &    CO., 

53.  VICTORIA   STREET. 
WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


A   FEW    CONTRACTS  COMPLETED   AND   IN   HAND. 


Coventry, 

Fulham, 
and    Pav- 

Flooring 


Talephone— VICTORIA  3626. 
T«legrama:  TROWELLED.   LONDON. 


GRANITE  CONCRETE  PAVINGS 

Floors,    Stairs,    &c.,    in    Reinforced    Concrete. 
Terrazzo,  Mosaic    and  Wood  Block  Floors. 

ALL   PAVINGS  GUARANTEED. 


FACTORIES. 

Standard     Motor     Works, 

2,ooo    yards    Pavings. 
Aerated       Water       Works, 

Reinforced    Fiat    Roofs 

ings. 
Lc«k,     Staffs,     Reinforced 

and   Paving. 

H  umbers,        Ltd.,        Repair        Shops, 
Kilburn,    i,ooo    yards    Pavings. 

STABLE   YARDS. 

Sherborne,        GIos,,        1,500        yards 

Pavings. 
Old   Abbey,   Leiston. 
ICgham,    Surrey. 
CiARAGF.S 
Oarage    and    Yard,    Ilorsley,   Surrey. 


British    Motor    Cab    Co.'s    Garages, 

over   10,000  yards   Pavings. 
STABLES  AND  COW    HOUSES. 
Royal     Mews,     Buckingham     Palace, 

Pavings   to   Two   Stables. 
Pits  ford    Hall,     Northants,     Hunting 

Stablcfl. 
Burnhani,  Bucks.,  Stables. 
Hrjimsley   Lodge,   Hants,   Stables. 
Newton    Hall,    Cambs.,    Stables. 
Coombe    Farm,    Kingston,    Stables. 
Farm         Building,        GIoucs.,        2,000 

yards    Pavings. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Racquet  Court,  GIoucs. 
Tennis    Court,    Bicklcy. 
St.     Mark's    College,    Chelsea,     Pav 

ings   and   Stairs. 
Basement,    CArlton    House    Terr.,    W. 


Personal  and  Immediate  Attention  given  to  all  Enquiries, 

HUBERT  TODD  &  Co.,  53,  Victoria  St..S.W. 
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TECHNICAL  JOURNALS'  PUBLICATIONS. 


HE  progress  in  science  and  the  increase  in  competition 
compel  the  professional  man  to  demand  technical 
works  and  publications  which  will  keep  him  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  times  ;  while  the  requirements  of 
modern  practice  have  become  so  complex  that 
the  most  concise  methods  of  presenting  new  facts  are  required.  It 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Publishers,  in  producing  the  works 
catalogued  in  the  following  pages,  to  make  them  so  strong  in  character, 
so  attractive  in  contents,  and  so  necessary  in  information,  that  they 
should  occupy  a  unique  position  in  current  technical  literature  and 
be  found  of  the  utmost  practical  value. 

As  it  is  also  imperative  for  professional  men  to  know  what  is 
being  done,  suggested,  and  considered  in  regard  to  their  profession, 
and  as  they  are  dependent  for  such  information  upon  technical 
periodicals,  the  Publishers  give  particulars  of  their  weekly  and  monthly 
publications. 

An  Order  Form  will  be  found  on  page  xxi.  for  the  convenience  of 
readers.      Orders  should  be  sent  to : 

The  Manager,  Technical  Journals,  Ltd., 

Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London. 
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Practical  Notes  for  Architectural 

Draughtsmen. 


ONK  VOLUME. 


Price  15/-  nett. 


27  PLATES. 


Bv  A.  W.  S.  CROSS,  M.A.,  V-P.R.LB.A.,  .\Nn  ALAN  E.  MUNBY 

M.A.,  A.K.LB.A. 


■"^MILLIONS  of  pounds  are  spent  eacli  year  in  Buildings 
\     carried  out  to  the  designs  of  Architects.     Many  ini- 
g     portant  Commissions  are  gained  in  Open  Competition 
^■'"'""'"  by   the    men   who    have    abihty,   not   only   to    plan 

and  design,  but  also  to  express  their  ideas  effectively  and 
correctly  by  their  draughtsmanship.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
knowledge.  The  Architect  has  to  exhibit  his  knowledge  by  his 
drawings.  Pk.actical  Notes  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, for  quick  and  ready  methods  of  work,  etc.,  carefully  drawn 
examples  and  the  canonical  proportions  and  rules  for  design  and 
detail  found  by  experienced  and  qualified  men  to  be  the  best, 
collected  and  arranged  for  easy  reference. 


PRACTICAL  NdfES 

ARGHITECTX^RAL 
DRAVGHTSMEN 


^■•-*; 


7 


■tiMitA'^  .v«.A,.l.i„,„,,.iX*. 


19  in.  by  14  in. 


LIST    OF   PLATES    CONTAINED   IN    PORTFOLIO. 


Part  I.     Thf.  Orders  a.\d  their  Application. 

I'latc    I.  Intrcxluction. 

2.  The  Four  Orders. 

3.  The  Tuscan  anil   Doric  Orders  in  detail. 

4.  The  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Orders  in  detail. 

5.  Details  of  Imposts  and  .-Xrch  Moulds. 

(1.  Order  upon  Order  and  IntercoUimniation. 

7.  D<K)rways  and  Pediments. 

X.  Windows  and  Entablatures. 

9.  Windows,  Rusticated  Treatment. 

,,     10.  \enetian  and  other  Windows. 

,.     II.  Niches  and  their   Treatment. 

,,     12.  Block  Cornices,  Balusters,  Entablatures,  and  ICntasis. 

Part  II.     Details  of  the  Orders. 

Plate  I?.      Rules    for    SettiuK    out    the    \olutes    of    the    Ionic 
Capital  by  (i)  (iibbs,  and  (2)  Vignolaand  I'alladio 
14.      Details  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  Capitals. 


Part   II. — continued. 

Plate  15.     Examples  of  .\rcading  (Ionic  and  Doric). 

16.     Examples  of  .-Xrcading  (Tuscan  and  Corinthian). 

Part   III.     Constructional  Details. 

Plate   17.      Domes. 

1^1.     Pendentivcs,    Circular    Staircases,    and    Wreathed 
Columns. 

19.     Gothic  Tracery  and  \aulting. 

Part  IV.     Perspective. 

Plate  20.      Notes  on  .Architectural  Perspective. 
,,      21.     Setting  up  a  Perspective. 

Part  \'.     Shadows. 

Plate  22.     Explanatory    matter   regarding    the   projection   of 
Shadows. 

23-27.     Examples  illustrating  Shadows  on  various  archi- 
tectural details. 


Publishers:  Technical  Journals.  Ltl.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London. 


Post  Free  Rates.  ^England,   15/-;    Cana  la,    $4.10;    America,    $4.10;    Abroad,   16/8. 
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Recent  English  Domestic  Architecture. 

Examples  selected  by  MERVYN  E.  MACARTNEY,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


THREE  VOLUMES. 


Volume  I.     OmI  of  Print. 

Volumes  II.  and  III.,  Price  7/6  each  nell. 


Over  200 
pages  each. 


OMESTIC  Architecture  is  of  vast  interest,  not  only  to 
English  Architects,  but  also  to  Architect*  all  over  the 
world. 

English  houses  have  so  long  established   themselves 
in   the   forefront  of  domestic  architecture  that   the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  which  they  exhibit  need  not  be  enlarged   u]X)n  ;   no 
houses  excel  them  for  quiet  dignity,  appropriate  treatment,  and  charm 
of  effect. 

English  architects  have  enjoyed  a  unique  legacy  in  the  mansions  of 
the  Tudor  and  Renaissance  periods,  and  the  delightful  character  of  these 
examples  has  been  a  never-failing  inspiration  for  modern  work. 

The  gathering  together  of  the  most  notable  recent  work  into  three 
large  volumes,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings,  is  not  only  an 
interesting  but  a  most  valuable  undertaking,  the  collection  being  of 
particular  value  by  reason  of  the  careful  selection  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  the  examples,  and  the  representation  of  these  by  means  of  special 
photographs  reproduced  to  a  large  size.  While  interesting  to  the  general 
public — or  at  least  to  that  section  of  the  public  taking  an  interest 
in  architecture — the  volumes  are  in  no  sense  mere  picture-books. 
They  treat  the  subject  of  English  Domestic  Architecture  in  a 
serious,  and  useful  manner ;  in  all  cases  plans  being  included. 
Attention  has  been  given  not  only  to  the  general  design,  but  also  to  the 
decorative  details  of  houses,  and  to  the  subject  of  garden  design. 


I  3  ill.  by  >i  'i  in. 


NAMES  OF  ARCHITECTS  WHOSE  WORK  IS  ILLUSTRATED. 


VOLUME    II.      7/6  neli. 


.■\<lkin  &  Hill. 
W.  H.  .\nsell. 
Charles  J.  Blonilield. 
Arthur  T,  Holton. 
Waiter  H.  Brierley 

Buckland  & 

Haywood- Fanner. 
Aylwin  O.  Cave. 
Walter  Cave. 
Collcutt  &  Hamp. 
Edward  Cratney. 

J.  L.  Davenport  & 

Walter  J.  Tapper. 
E.  Guy  Dawber. 
Ernest  Emerson. 
H.  M.  Fletcher. 
Forsyth  &  Maule. 
T.  Frank  Green. 
J.  M.  W.  Halley. 
P.  .Morley  Horder. 


Percy  B.  Houfton. 
W.  H.  Knowles. 
R.  S.  Loriiner. 
Mervyn  E.  .Macartney. 
Jatnes  Miller. 
Ernest  Newton. 
Nicholson  &  Corlette. 
Niven  &  Wisglesworth. 
William  &  Segar  Owen. 
Barry  Parker  & 

Raymond  Unwin 
H.  R.  &  n.  A.  Poultcr. 
E.  Turner  Powell. 
C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 
J.  W.  Simpson  & 

Maxwell  Avrton. 
I 
Robert  Whyte. 

Edgar  Wood. 

Percy  S.  Worthington. 

H.  G.  Wyand. 


VOLUME   III.      7/6  netl. 

Ashley  &  Winton  Xewman. 

T.  H.  Lvon. 

Charles  E.  Batemaii. 

Mervvn  E.  Marartnev. 

John  F.  Bentlev,  Son  &  Marshall. 

E.  ).  .Mav. 

W.  H.  Bidlakc. 

Ernest  Newton. 

Reginald  Bloinfield. 

Percy  E.  Newton. 

Walter  H.  Brierlev. 

Nicholson  &  Corlette. 

Buckland  &.  Farmer. 

•Niven  &  Wipglesworth 

Campbell  &  Hislop. 

N.  C.  H.  Nisbelt. 

Walter  Cave. 

H.  R.  &  B.  A.  Pouller. 

S.  N.  Cooke. 

K.  Turner  Powell. 

E.  Guv  Dawber. 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 

F.  W.  Deas. 

lames  Ransome. 

F.  B.  Dunkerlev. 

Read  &  Macdonald. 

F.  M.  Elgood. 

C.  H.  Relllv. 

Harohl  Falkner. 

H.  A.  Saul. 

W.  A.  Forsvth. 

R.  Weir  Schullz. 
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Recent  English   Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 


A  Short  Chronological  History  of 
British  Architecture. 


One  Volume. 


Price  10/-  nett. 


150  Pages,  Art  Paper. 


HIS  Work  was  first  issued  in  ronneotion  with  the  Inter 
national  Congress  of  Arcliitects  in  London,  July.  1906. 

It  contains  a  summary  of 

EXGLISH  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHITECTURE 

(1050-1550). 

BY    EDWARD    S.    PRIOR.    M.A.,    F.S.A.,    F.R.I.B.A. 
A    SUMMARY    OF 

EARLY  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 
(1516-1650). 

BY  J.  ALFRED  GOTCH,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


A  SUMMARY  OF 

LATER  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

BY    MERVYX    E.    MACARTNEY,    B.A.,    F.S.A.,    F.R.I.B.A. 

INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK  BY  LIVING  ARCHITECTS. 

A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LATER   RENAISSANCE 
and  their  chief  authenticated  and  reputed  works  (with  dates). 


Replete  with  valuable  Illustrations. 
12 1  in.  by  9  in. 


This  publication,  by  the  manner  of  its  arrangement  and  illustration,  presents  the  whole  field  of  British  Architecture 
B-s  a  coup  d'ail,  and  enables  the  several  periods  to  be  examined  individually,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  studied  one 
with  another  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  letterpress,  moreover,  written  by  acknowledged  authorities,  sets  forth 
in  brief  order  the  entire  chronological  development,  following  the  succeeding  phases  of  architectural  art.  and  giving 
those  essential  facts  which  are  necessary  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  whole. 


1050-1550. 

Saxoii  Chapel,  bradford-on-Avon. 

l:iy  Cathedral. 

St.  Albans  Cathedral. 

Dtirham  Cathedral. 

Peterborough  Cathedral. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey. 

(ilmicester  Cathedral. 

Worcester  Cathedral. 

Kirkstall  .^bbey. 

Southwell  Cathedral. 

Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Chichester  Cathedral. 

Kiptiii  Cathedral. 

Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Wells  Cathedral. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Beverley  Minster, 

Kxeter  Cathedral. 

Tintern  Abbey, 

HridlinKton,  The  Proiry  Church. 

Bristol  Cathedral. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. 

Sherborne  Abbey. 

King's  College  thaj>el,  Cambridge, 

Westnunsler  Abbey  (with  Henry  Vll's  Chapel). 

Winchester  Cathedral. 

St.  Botolph's  Church,  BcAton, 

llythe  Church. 

St,  Cuthbert's,  J>arlint<ton. 

St,  Michael's,  Coventry, 

Rochester  Castle. 

Carnarvon  Castle. 

Warwick  Castle. 

Hodiam  Castle,  Sussex, 

Compton  Wynyates,  Banburv, 

Battle  Abbey,  Hastings, 

,N'orman  Tower,  Bury  St.  Kdrnunds. 

TJie  History  also  contains  60 
principal  Architects  of  the  English 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 5  lO  -1650. 
Dingley  Hall. 

King's  College  Chapol,  Cambridge. 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  Lomlon. 
Canons  Ashby. 
Croscombe  Church. 
Kirby  Hall,  Northant'^. 
Montacute  House, 
Sydenham  Hall. 
Bar]  borough  Hall. 
Stibbingtou  Hall. 
Red  Lodge,  Bristol. 
Gatehouse,  Lanhydroc. 
Knole  House. 

Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  Winchester. 
,^bbott's  Hospital,  Guildford. 
Hatfield  House. 
Haddon  Hall. 
Lacock  Abbey,  Bath. 
Bramshili,  Hants. 
Burford  Priory  (Chapel). 

"57.t   if^So- 
Raynham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

\shburnham  House  WeNtininster  (with  measured  details). 
.Market  Pavilion,  Swaffham. 

Water  Gate,  York  Stair^^,  London  (with  measured  details). 
St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  London. 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  London, 
(iroombridge  Place,  Sussex. 
Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall. 
Wilton  House,  Wiltshire. 
.\  Tribute  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  :    a  Collection  of  his 

Spires  drawn  bv  Charles  K.  Cockerell. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

(ireenwich  Hospital  (with  measured  drawings). 
House  in  West  Street,  Chichester. 
Hampton  Court  Palace. 
Christ's  Hospital,  Lonflon  (details). 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London. 
St.  Magnus,  London. 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  London. 


St.  Britie's,  London. 

Gatehouse,  Middle  Temple  Lane,  London  (detail 

Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge.  [drawing). 

Marlborough  House. 

Temple  Bar. 

Wolvesey  House,  Winchester  (measured  drawings). 

St.  Giles-in- the- Fields,  London. 

St.  Mary-le-Strand,  London. 

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields. 

St.  George,  Bloomsbury. 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London  (measured  details). 

Market  House,  Abingdon. 

Fishermen's  Hospital,  Yarmouth. 

Chapel  of  St.  Charles  the  Martyr,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Blenheim  Palace. 

Old  Clarendon  Press  Building,  Oxford. 

Seaton  Delaval,  Northumberland. 

House  in  the  Close,  Salisbury. 

Somerset  House,  London. 

Ceiling,  New  River  Offices  (measured  drawing). 

All  Sauits'  Church,  Oxford. 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  Oxford. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Northampton. 

St.  George's  Church,  Yarmouth. 

St.  Philip's,  Birmingham. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

Rochester  Guildhall. 

IBank  of  England,  Liverpool. 

Treasury  Chambers,  London. 

Newgate  (old  building). 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  London. 

Doorways,  Houses  at  Bath. 

The  Customs  House,  Dublin. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  London. 

Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 

Hank  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Wellington  Arch,  Hyde  Park. 

Arsenal  Colonnade,  Hyde  Park. 

Sun  Insurance  Office,  London. 

St.  (leorge's  Hall,  Liverpool. 

Church  in  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Illustrations  of  Work  by  Living  Architects,  and  a  carefully-prepared  list  of  the 
Later  Renaissance,  and  their  chief  authentic  and  reputed  works. 


Publishers:  Technical  Journals,  Ltd.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London. 
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The JPractical^xemplar  of  Architecture. 


THREE  PORTFOLIOS. 


Series  I.  and  II.,  Price  16/-  each  nett. 
Series  III.     ..  ,,      12/6 


344IPI-ATES, 


JHE  PRACTICAL  EXEMPLAR  SERIES  record  permanently 
(f?       f^^..'^^"    .       *!^^  masters  in  Architecture  in  a  form  that  is 


ot  the  utmost  use  to  practising  Architects.  As  vear  bv 
year  many  ol  the  beautiful  exami)les  of  old  work  are  lost 
through  buildings  being  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
improvements,  etc.,  additional  value  is  given  to  the 
reproductions  m  the  "  Exemplar."  The  photogra,>hs  and  measure.l 
details  are  unique.  Many  hundreds  of  pounds  have  been  siient  in  the 
collection  and  reproduction  of  these  series  of  plates. 

''The  Practical  Exemplar  of  Architecture"  shows  line  examples  of 
good  Modern  Work  as  well  as  old  work.  The  Measured  Details-chiVnnev- 
pieces,  doorways,  windows,  panelling,  plasterwork,  etc.— are  of  the 
greatest  practical  value,  the  drawings  themselves  being  excellent  examples 
of  careful  draughtsmanship,  and  in  every  case  they  are  accompanied  by 
photographs,  so  that  each  subject  is  represented  in  an  absolutely  complete 
manner.  ^         ' 


^ke  TfiACTiCAL  Exemplar 

ZHITECTURE 

S^uunSS^facattPfu 

•^BA  fSA   FRIBA  ^ 


Each  Portfolio  (Series  I.,  II.,  and  III.)  contains  over  100  Plates 
with  descriptive  letterpress.   The  publication  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Editor  of  The  Architectur.ai.  Review,  Mervyn  E.  Macartney    B  A 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  ■"      ■    ■' 


SBXWSatlES  I  DOS 


Publishers :  Technical  Journals,  Ltd.,  Caxton  House, 
Westminster,  London. 


SERIES  I.     15/-  nett. 
{With  Portfolio.) 

BALUSTRADING. 

Plates  I,  2.     The  Guildhall,  Stirling. 
CHIMNEYPIECES. 

Plates    3^6.     New  River  Company's  Offices.  Clerken- 
well. 
„        7,  8.     Soane  Museum,  London. 
„       9-11.     Argyles'  Lodging,  Stirling. 

CHIMNEY-STACKS. 

Plates  II,  12.     Manor  Farm,  Silchester. 
Chelsea  Hospital. 
Eton  College. 

Dog  Kennel  Cottage,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
Goddard's  Green,  near  Cranbrook. 
Marlborough  College,  Wilts. 


LIST  OF  PLATES  IN  EACH  PORTFOLIO.      344  PLATES  IN  ALL. 


13-15. 
i6-ig, 
20-22. 
23-25- 
26,  27. 


CORNICES. 

Plates  27,  28. 
,,      29, 30. 


No.  164A,  Strantl,  London. 
Chelsea  Hospital. 


CUPOLAS. 

Plates  31-35. 
,,      36-39- 
DOORS  AND  DOORWAYS. 

Plates  40-47.     Morden  College,  Blackheath 


Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

All  Hallows  Church,  London  Wall. 


48-51 
52,53 
..       54-56 

GABLE. 

Plates  87,  88 

GATES  AND  PIERS. 


Carey  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Marlborough  College. 
Botolph  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


Cottage  near  Kingsgate  Castle,  Kent. 


Plates  57-65. 

„       66,  67, 

„       68-72. 

M       73-75. 

GATEWAYS. 

Plates  76,  77. 

„      77.  78. 

PANELLING. 

Plates  79-86. 

READING  DESKS 

Plates  ir6,  117. 
SCREENS. 

Plates  89-92. 

,.       93-97. 

„     98-104, 

STAIRCASES. 

Plates  105-108 
„       109-113 

STALLS. 

Plates  114,  115 
WINDOWS. 

Plates  118-120, 


Hampstead  Marshall,  Berks. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 
Aldermaston,  Berks. 
Wolverton,  Berks. 


Argyle  House,  Stirling. 
Woolhampton  House,  Berks. 

No.  26,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
Laurentiau  Library,  Florence. 

Silchester  Church,  Berks. 
Lincoln  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 
Admiralty  Bldgs.,  Whitehall,  London. 


Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

No.  26,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


King's  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen. 


Amesbury  Church,  Wilts. 


SERIES  II..     15/-  nett. 
(With  Port/olio.) 


BALUSTRADING. 

Plates  40-44.  Glasgow  University  :  stone. 
The  Rialto,  Venice  :  stone. 
Orta,  Italy  :  stone. 

„       ,,         iron. 
San  Lio,  Venice  :  iron. 


.,  45-47- 
.,  48-50. 
>,  79,  80. 
,.  81,  82. 
BRIDGES. 

Plates  45-47.     The  Rialto,  Venice. 
,,      8i.  82.     San  Lio,  Venice. 
CHIMNEYPIECES. 

Plates  33,  35,  36.     Attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 
„       10,  12,  14,  15,  17,  19-22,  25,  27,  29-31,     No.  26, 

Hatton  Garden,  London. 
„      90,  Meophani  Workhouse,  Kent. 
CHIMNEY-STACKS. 

Plates  105,  106.     Westerham,  Kent. 
,,       I,      4.     The  Choir  House,  Salisbury. 
COLONNADES. 

Plates  61,  62,  67,  69,  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
„       57-60.     Queen  Anne's  Walk,  Barnstaple. 
CORNICES.  '  ^ 

Plates  38,  39.     Attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 
,,  6.     The  Choir  House,  Salisbury. 

,.       15,  21,  29-     No,  26,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
DOORS  AND  DOORWAYS. 

Plates  32-34.     Attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 
„      83-85.     Bromley  College,  Kent. 
,,      2,  4-6.     The  Choir  House,  Salisbury. 
„      95,  Qfi-     Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
..      97,  99,  loo.     The  Close,  Canterbury. 
„      86-93.     The  Close,  Salisbury. 
,,      63,  64.     Hampton  Court  Palace. 

9,   11-16,  18,   19,  21,  24-26,  28,  30,     No.  26, 

Hatton  Garden,  London. 
97,  98.     St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
,,      92-94.     Stresa.  Italy. 
E.XTERIORS. 

Plates  I,  2    4-6.     The  Choir  House,  Salisburv. 
GATES  AND  PIERS. 

Plates  70-76.     The  Close,  Salisburv, 
GATEWAYS, 

Plates  loi,  102,     The  Close,  Canterbury, 
„        77,    78,     The  Close,  Salisburv, 
„       103,  104,     Staple  Inn,  Holborii,  London, 
MARKET  CROSS, 

Plates  51,  56,     ,\berdeen, 
PANELLING, 

Plates  32-39.     Attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 
„      3,  7,  8,     The  Choir  House,  SaUsbury, 

9-13,    19,    25,    26,      No,    26,    Hatton   Garden, 
London, 
PLASTER  CEILINGS, 

Plates  65,  66,     Hampton  Court  Palace, 
„      32,  38,     Attributed  to  Inigo  Jones, 
STAIRCASE, 

Plates  40-44,     Glasgow  University, 
TOMBS, 

Plates  no,  III,     Braintree  Churchyard,  Essex, 
„       112,     Tisbury  Churchyard.  U'ilts, 
WELL-HOUSE, 

Plates  107-109,     Orta,  Italy, 
WINDOWS, 

Plates  I,  2,  4,  5,     The  Choir  House,  Salisbury. 


ARCADE. 
Plates 


SERIES  III.      12/6   nett 
(With  Port/olio.) 

Agatha's    Churr 


CHIMNEYPIECES 


Nave    Arcade,    St, 
Birmingham, 


Plates 


3-8. 
0,  10. 


CUPOLAS. 

Plates  13-17, 
48,  49 


Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Bedroom  Fireplace,  Wokingham,  Berk 
Bedroom    Fireplace,    Bourdon    Hous< 
London. 


Chelsea  Hospital, 
The  Guildhall,  Rochester. 
DOORS  AND  DOORWAYS. 

Plates  18,  19,     Conkwell  Grange,  Wilts 

Church  Stretton,  Shropshire. 
"The  Judge's  House,"  Salisburv 
Bourdon  House,  London, 
The  Dean's  Door.  St,  Paul's  Cathedral 

London, 
Nos,  2,  3,  and  5    King's  Bench  Walk 

Leniple.  London, 
flocking  High  Street,  Essex. 
Westerham,  Kent. 
Syke  House,  Cleckheatoii,  Yorks. 


20,  21. 
22-26. 
27,  28. 
29-31. 

32-38. 


39-42. 
43,  44 
..       45,  46. 
E.XTERIORS. 

Plates  47-49. 
>.      50-52, 
5.1,  54 


The  Guildhall,  Rochester, 
Cranborne  .Manor,  liorsetshire 

,      Almshouses,  Audley  End   Essex 

GATES  AND  PIERS, 

Plates  55-59,     The  Close,  Salisburv, 

"The  Priory,"  Wanvick, 


Tylney 


60, 
IRONWORK, 
Plates  fii,  62, 

63. 
,.       64-66. 
PANELLING. 

Plates  67-72.     Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge 
PLASTER  CEILING,  * 

Plates  73-75,    The  Guildhall,  Rochester 
SCREEN, 

Plates  76,  77, 

STAIRCASES. 

Plates  73-82. 

,.      83,84. 

.,       85, 85, 

,.       87-92, 

..       93-95- 

SUNDIAL. 

Plate         96.     Wilton,  Hants. 
TOMBS. 

Plates  97-99. 
„  Kw,  101. 
WINDOWS. 

Plates  2,  102.    St.  Agatha's  Church,  Birmingham 
„  103,  104.     House  at  Church  Stretton,  ShropThire 
„  105,  106.     The  Guildhall,  Rochester  "P*"'"' 

„  107-109.     The  ChanceUor's  House,  Lincoln 
„  110-112.     "  The  King's  House, "^Usbi^. 


Forecourt  Lamp  and  Bracket 

Hall.  Hants, 
Wrought-iron  Coat  Rack. 
Stair  Rail,  Orta,  Italy. 


Walsoken  Church,  Norfolk. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
1  he  Guildhall,  Rochester 
Brent  House,  Brentford. 
Whitton  Park,  Hounslow 


Headcom  Churchyard,  Kent 

St.  Machar's  Cathedral,  Aberdeen. 


Post  Free  Rates  J^enes  I  and  II.,  England,  16/- ; 
Series  III.      . .  ,,  12/6  : 


Canada, 


$4.10  ; 

S3  50  : 


.\merica,  $4.10  ; 
at  Rn  - 


-Abroad,  16/8 
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Municipal  Engineers'  Specification, 


ONE  VOLLME. 


Price  5/-  netl. 


420  Pages. 


HE  MUNICIPAL  ENGIKEERS'  SPECIFICATION  deals 
specially  with  those  aspects  of  construction  in  which 
Municipal  Engineers  are  interested.  The  volume  consists 
of  sei>arate  divisions,  which,  in  turn,  are  again  divided 
into  sections.  The  divisions  mark  the  respective  branches 
of  Municipal  Engineering,  and  the  sections  are  devoted  to 
the  various  works  that  fall  naturally  into  each  division. 

The  .scope  of  the  work  may  be  estimated  by  an  examination  of  the 
list  of  contents,  which  is  convincing  of  the  exhaustive  character  of  the 
treatise. 

Attention  is  further  directed  to  the  large  quantity  of  information 
given  in  tabular  form  as  to  the  practice  followed  in  various  towns  with 
regard  to  a  variety  of  works.  This  information  is  rendered  in  a  concise 
and  convenient  form. 

The  publication  is  no  longer  issued  in  separate  form,  owing  to  the 
heavy  expense  involved  in  its  jiroduction.  The  volume  has  proved  of 
the  greatest  value  and  use  to  Municipal  Engineers,  and  the  remaining 
copies,  therefore,  have  an  especial  value,  as  the  pubhcation  cannot  he 
re-issued. 


GREAT  NEW  ST  U;bN[KiN.ENCLAND 


CONTENTS   OF    VOLUME. 
DIVISION  I.— EXECUTIVE  WORK. 


13  in.  by  8f  in.      (420  pages.) 


SECTIO.N    I. OlFK  K    WoKK. 

General  .Arraiifjoinent — Personnel  and   Duties— (lencral  Clerk's 

Work — Drawing  Olfice — Building  Plans  -  Special  Office  Koutine 

— The  Labour  Hiireau. 
Section  II. -Works  1)i;i>ot,   and   Piant. 

Outdoor  Staff — The  Works  Department-  I'niforms — Municipal 

Workmen  and  Wages — Miscellaneous  Plant. 
Section   III. — Municipal  Clkansing. 

Scavenging — Collection  and  Disposal  of  Refuse — Disiniectants 

— Dust  Laying. 
Section   I\'. — Municipal  Buildinos. 

Buildings  for  the  housing  of  Local  Governing  Bodies,  Officials, 

ami  Departments. 
Sub-Section   I. 

Buildings  for  Kducatlonal  Purposes. 


DIVISION  II.-ROADS. 


Section   IN'. — Municipal  Buildings — {emit.) 
Sub-Section  II. 

Buildings  for  Educational  Recreation. 
Sub-Section  III. 

Buildings  for  Public  Use  and  Benefit. 
Sur-Section  IV. 

Buildings  for  the  Reception  of  the  Sick,  Infirm,  and  Unfit 
Sub-Section  \'. 

Buildings  for  the  Public  Supervision  and  Sale  of  Foodstuffs. 
Sub-Section  VI. 

Buildings  for  Use  in  the  Disposal  of  the  Dead. 
Section  V. — Municipal  Fire  Service. 

Modern  Fire  Fighting  -Appliances— Brigades'  Equipment. 
Section  \I. — .Ambulances. 

Ambulance    Carriages    and     Wagons— Municipal     Ambulance 

Service. 


Sections  I.  and  II. — General  Consideration 

Kerbs  and  Channels — Road  Crossings — Footways  and  Street 
Refuges  —  Macadam  Footways  —  Paved  Footways  —  Street 
Nameplates  and  House  Numbering— Miscellaneous  Accessories 
for  Roa<ls. 


Section  L 

Preliminary  Xotes^Water  Supply. 

Section  11. — Impounding  Reservoirs  and  Aqueducts. 

Karthen    Embankments — .Main   Works — Masonry   Dams 

A'nudiicts. 

DIVISION  IV.- 
Section  I. — Gkni'.kal  Consideration. 

Systems  of  Sewerage— Designing  a  Sewerage  Svstem— Materials 
and  IJireetions.  Generally— Koad  Drainage— Sewer  Capacities 
and  Discharges. 

Section  IL--I'ipk  Sewers. 

Pipes  ma/le  of  Clay— Laying  Pipe  Sewers. 

Section  III. — Brick  and  Concrete  Sewers. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Sewers,  Conduits,  etc. 


DIVISION  III.-WATER  SUPPLY 


Section   III. — Macadam   Roads. 

General  Notes — Road  Stone — Igneous  Rocks— Stratified  Rocks 

— Selection  of  Road  Stone  for  Macadam— Construction— Rock 

.Asphalt  Macadam — Tar  Macadam. 
Section  IV. — Paved  Roads. 

General  Notes — Foundations — Stone  Paving— Brick  Paving — 

.Asphalt — Wood — Miscellaneous  Pavings. 


St-H-DlVISION    I. 


DIVISION  v.— ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 


Section  III. — Pumps  for  Waterworks. 

Air-Llft  System  of  Haising  Water  from  Deep  Borings — Specifi- 
cation for  Horizontal  Compound  Steam  Engine  an<l  Double 
Stage  .Air-Compressors. 

Section  IV. — Water  PuRiPrcATioN. 

(;eneral  Notes— Construction  of  Purification  Works— Mechani- 
cal Filtration. 
'  Section  V. — Water  Supply  Distribution. 

SEWERAGE. 

Section   (V. — KyuiPMENT  of  Sewers. 

Ordinary  Works— Special  Works — Sewer  ^■entilation. 

Section  V, — Sewage  Disposal. 

.Mechanical   Treatment— Bacteriological   Treatment— The 
Anaerboic  Tank — Sludge. 

Section    \  I.  -The    Iu.imination    of    the    Dissolved    Organic 
Matter. 
Land  Filtration  or  Land  Irrigation— Preparation  of  the  Land- 
Artificial    Filters   or   Bacteria    Beds— Apparatus   for   Bacteria! 
Beds — Contact  Beds — Flow  Filters. 


Dc?;ign  and  Construction  of  Power  Station  Buildings. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Plans  and  Photographs. 


Sub-Division  II. 

Tramway  Track-  Tramway  Feeders— Overhead  Electric  Tram- 
way Ecjuipment— Motor  Equipments  for  Electric  Tramways— 
Spcciiication  for  Tramway  Power  House  Equipment,  with  notes. 


Publishers :  Tech.mcai.  Journals,  Ltd.,  Ca.xton  House,  Westminster,  London. 


Post  Fkke  KATEs.-England,  6/- ;  Canada,  8L60  ;  America,  SLBO  ;  Abroad.  6/6 
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King  Edward's  Sanatorium,  Midhurst. 

A  MONOGRAPH,  BY  H.  PERCY  ADAMS,  F.R.I.B.A. 


One  Volume. 


Price  1/-  nett. 


Fully  lUustraled. 


IS  LATE  MAJESTY,  King  Edward  VII.,  during  one  of  hi.s  visits  to  South  (iermany,  went  over  the 
Sanatorium  at  Falkenstein,  and  noticed  the  great  benefits  acquired  there  by  ])eoi)le  suffering  from 
consumption  in  this  and  similar  institutions. 

A  large  sum  of  money  having  anonymously  been  placed  at  His  Majesty's  disixjsal,  he  determined 
to  build  and  endow  a  model  sanatorium  for  consumptives  in  England,  and  apjxjinted  a  Committee, 
consisting  of  Sir  William  Broadlient,  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell.  Sir  Francis  Laking,  Sir  Felix  Simon, 
Sir  Herman  Weber,  Dr.  C.  T.  Williams,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Colonel  La.scelles,  Lord  Sandhurst,  .Mr.  Willie  James, 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  to  advise  him. 

After  much  thought  and  trouble  a  suitable  site  was  selected,  offering  the  greatest  advantages  in  shelter,  altitude, 
soil,  and  vegetation,  and  upon  tliis  site  a  magnificent  building  has  been  erected  to  the  design  of  the  eminent  architect, 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  F.R.I.B,A. 

The  above  publication,  whicli  deals  exliaustively  with  the  Sanatorium,  will  be  found  of  great  interest  to  architects 
and  others,  particularly  to  those  wishing  to  study  the  latest  practice  in  this  class  of  design. 

The  Book  contains  30  fine  Illustrations  of  the  Building,  with  Plans  and  full  description. 


The  Lodge. 

General  View  of  Patients'  Block. 

.\dministration  Block  and  Principal  lintrance. 

Detail  of  Principal  Entrance. 

South  Elevation. 

Detail  of  North  Front. 

Medical  Officers'  Quarters. 

Patients'  Block,  South  Front. 

Details  of  Centre  Portion  of  Patients'  Block. 


South  Entrance. 

Details  of  East  and  West  Ends. 

Views  of  Entrance  Hall.  Dining  Hall,  Recreation  Koom,  Medical 
Library,  Patients'  Bedroom,  Therapeutic  Bathroom, 

The  Kitchen  and  Laundry, 

General  View  of  Chapel  and  Details. 

Double-sheet  Plans  of  various  Floors. 


Post  Free  Rates. — England,   1/3  ;    Canada,  30  cents  ;    .Xmerica.  30  cents  ;    .\broad,   1/3 


Specification  for  Architects. 


ISSUED  ANNUALLY. 


Vol.  XIII.         Price  3/8  nett.  (iQio). 


Over  500  Pages. 


IPECIFICATION "  provides  all  the  information  that 
professional  men  may  require  when  prejiaring  Drawings, 
writing  Specifications,  or  compiling  Bills  of  Quantities. 
Previous  to  its  publication  such  information  could  only 

,  be  obtained  (and  then  inadequately)  by  the  consultation 
of  a  large  number  of  books. 

For  convenience  in  reference  "  Specification  "  is  arranged  under 
the  usual  trade  headings  of  a  complete  Specification  of  Works.  The  book 
is  fully  indexed.    Model  Specification  Clauses  are  given. 

All  the  Sections  are  contributed  by  Specialists  in  the  particular 
branches  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  are  carefully  revised 
and  extended  every  year. 

"  Specific\tiov  "  is  recognised  as  the  standard  manual  of  the 
profession  and  the  allied  trades,  and  the  work  is  systematically  revised 
each  year,  elementary  information  being  condensed  from  time  to  time. 

"  Specification  "  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  as  follows  : 

(i)  Construction  :— Including  all  the  Sections  (under  trade  headings) 
that  concern  the  construction  of  buildings  of  every  kind.  Each 
section  commences  with  Notes  on  Construction,  followed  by 
specimen  Specification  Clauses  and  Notes  on  the  Preparation  of 
Bills  of  Quantities,  all  of  which  are  correlative  and  carefully 
cross-referenced. 

(2)  Municipal  Engineering  :— Dealing  with  the  subjects  which  more 
particularly  concern  Engineers  and  Surveyors  engaged  m  Municipal 
Work— a  specialised  field  of  engineering. 

The  following  Letters  {specimens  of  many  received)  speak  as  to  the  value  of  this  Work. 


12  J  in.  by  8if  in. 


"  Specification  "    is    splendid,   and    to  any   architect    or 
anjone  engaged  in  the  building  trades  invaluable.    I  constantly 
use  it  as  a  reference,  and  am  always  glad  to  have  it  by  me, 
(Signed)     C,   E.  Mallows,   F.R.I.B.A. 


Publishers . 


1  have  found  "  Specification  "  from  its  first  edition  very 
useful,  and  through  its  various  editions  continually  improving, 
so  much  so  that  it  has  become  an  essential  companion  tor 
reference  in  ofiice  work.  Its  information  is  reliable,  well 
arranged,  and  up  to  date,  and  it  is  a  book  that  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  professional  man. 

(Signed)     James  M.  Monro,   F,R,I.B.A.,  l.\. 

Technical  Journals,  Ltd.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London. 


Post  Free  Rates.— England.  4/-;    Canada,    $1.26;    America,   S1.26;    Abroad,  5/2 
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The  Architectural  Review. 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ARTS  OF  DESIGN. 


MONTHLY. 


Price  1/-  nelt. 


About  ioo  Pages 


Edited  by  MERVYN  E.  MACARTNEY,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 


:HE  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW  is  a  i)ublication  of 
acknowledged  artistic  character.  Its  aim  is  not  to  record 
news  but  to  present  a  review  of  the  past  and  the  present 
in  an  authoritative  manner.  Articles  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  architecture  are 
furnished  by  the  leading  architects  of  the  day,  and  by 
writers  on  art  whose  opinion  is  recognised  to  be  of  im]X)rtance.  Current 
architecture,  too,  has  its  share  of  representation  in  equal  measure  with 
other  subjects.  Thus,  examples  of  English  Domestic  Work  and  Church 
Work,  &c..  are  shown,  as  well  as  photographs  of  the  most  important 
new  buildings,  while  the  arts  allied  to  architecture  find  full  recognition 
in  the  pages  of  the  Review. 


THE 

ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW 

<'^ Marine  ofylnMiedmn'  ^  theAris  ofD&fi^. 
FEBRl/Alir  19!l 


The  "  Practical  Exemplar  of  Architecture  "  -  a  series  of  measured 
drawings,  with  photographs  of  fine  examples  of  old  work-  lias  been  a 
much  esteemed  feature  of  the  publication  :  and  wide  interest  has  been 
taken  in  the  section  devoted  to  Town  Planning  and  Housing.  The  articles 
on  Historical  Town  Hou.ses  of  architectural  interest  have  also  been  a 
jx)pular  feature,  it  having  been  recognised  that  this  series  has  presented 
work  which  lies  hidden  away  in  many  a  town  house — work  unknown 
except  to  the  small  circle  whose  fortune  it  is  to  occupy  the  house. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  garden  design,  and  the  revived  interest 
in  furniture  of  the  great  English  periods  is  accorded  due  recogni-tion  by 
special  articles  with  photographs  of  selected  examples. 


LONDON 
Ihxim  Jfou.^  %'stmimter. 

o\i,  Sim  t  IMG  NKTT 


An  Extract  from  .\  Letter  of  an  American  Architect — :  i  .  „,    i^  -     j,, 

"  The  Enoli.sh  Architectural  Review  is  the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  of  the  English,  French  and  German  architectural 
papers  which  I  road,  and,  on  that  account,  is  the  only  one  which  T  liave  addressed  to  mv  own  house  to  keep  in  my  librar\-.  ...  It 
is  <l.)in({  excellent  work  and  doing  it  better  than  others."  '  .  •     •      ■     • 


Host  Free  Rates.— Annual  Subscription  :    England,  13/-  ;    Canada,   $3.50  ;    America,   $4 ;    Abroad,  16/6. 


The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal. 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY. 


Price   2d. 
Annual  Post  Free   Subscription,  10/10. 


Every  Wednesday. 
About  52   Pages  Weekly. 


Editors  : 

H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM,  F.R.I.B.A.,  R.  RANDAL  PHILLIPS, 
J.  FINDLAY  McRAE. 

HE  ARCHITECTS'  and  BUILDERS'  JOURNAL  is  ? 
publication  which,  while  giving  due  attention  to  the  higher 
aspects  of  Architecture,  deals  jjarticularly  with  the  more 
practical  side  of  the  art.  Informative  articles,  by  acknow- 
ledged exjjerts  upon  all  points  of  construction,  are  standing 
features  of  the  Journal, 

The  articles  and  news  are  presented  in  a  concise  and  eminently 
readable  form.  Illustrations,  photographic  and  otherwise,  are  freely  used 
throughout  its  pages.  Buildings  are  shown,  not  only  in  their  completed 
state,  but  also  during  erection,  illustrating  most  vividly  the  new  ideas 
underlying  their  construction.  The  Journal  also  ])rovides  direct  assistance 
by  means  of  its  "  Enquiries  Answered  "  column,  wherein  the  difficulties 
of  sub.scribers  are  dealt  with  by  recognised  experts  ;  and  the  value  and 
reliability  of  these  answers  have  been  vouched  for  by  innumerable  readers. 

Briefly,  the  policy  of  the  Journal  has  always  been  to  keep  abreast 
of  all  developments  in  the  building  world,  whether  of  an  artistic,  con- 
structional, or  commercial  nature  ;  and  to  present  its  information  in  the 
most  interesting  and  able  manner.  It  is  the  steady  pursuance  of  these 
objects  that  has  earned  it  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  popular  and 

useful  of  the  professional  weeklies. 

I2i  in.  by  8^  in. 

Publishers:  Technical  Journals,  Ltd.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London. 
Annual  Subscription— Post  Free  Rates— England,  10/10;    Canada,   $3.20;    America,   84.75;    Abroad.  19/6. 
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The  Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal, 


Price  2/-  next. 


Edition  de  Luxe,  1910. 


Buildings  Illustrated  and  Described  in  the  1910  Edition. 


Over  200  Pages. 


LONDON. 
New  Building  for  H.M.  Office  of  Woods  and 

Forests,  Whitehall. 
The  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Hall,  Westminster. 
The  New  General  Post  Office,  Newgate  Street. 
Business  Premises,   No.  93,  Mortimer  Street. 

W. 
The  .\lbemarle  Club,  Dover  Street,  W. 
The  Royal  Automobile  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
Extension  to  the  British  Museum,  Montague 

Place. 
Processional  Archway  and  Admiralty  Exten- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  Charing  Cross. 
The  New  Turner  Wing  at  the  Tate  CJallcry, 

Millbank. 
New   Building  for  the  Norwich  Union  Life 

.\ssurancc     Society,     Piccadilly     and     St. 

James's  Street.    , 
Savoy  Hotel  Extension. 


CURRENT  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE 

AND    BUILDING    EVENTS    OF   THE    YEAR. 
LONDON— to)i<. 

New  Premises  for  Arding  and  HobUs,  Clap- 
ham  Junction. 

The  Radium  Institute,  Portland  Place. 

New  Post  Office  and  Meteorological  Office, 
South  Kensington. 

BRADFORD. 
New  Textile  School. 

SHEFFIELD. 
New  General  Post  Office. 
(;rand  Hotel. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

National  Provincial  Bank. 

MANCHESTER. 


Refuge  Assurance  Building  Extension. 

Wesleyan  Albert  Hall. 

New  Department  for  Girls.  Didsbury  School. 


BRISTOL. 
Chemical     and     Physiological     Lalraratories, 
Bristol  University. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Alliance  Insurance  Building. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Royal  Liver  Building. 
Amended  Design  for  Cathedral. 

CHELTENHAM. 
Uniteti  Counties  Bank. 

GLASGOW. 
Northern  Assurance  Office,  St.  Vincent  Street. 
Church  of  St.  Aloysius. 

LEICESTER. 
New  Masonic  Hall. 
New  Nurses'  Home  at  the  Infirmary. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
St.  Philip's  Hall,  The  Oratory. 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES.  Etc. 


-Mr.  .\rthur  Keen. 
-Air.  Arnold  Thornely. 
Mr.  Sydney  D.  Kitson. 
Mr.  .Vlbert  E.  Murray. 
Mr.  Samuel  Needham. 


Mr.  Leonard  Stokes. 
Mr.  A.  G.  C.  Millar. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Cowdell. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hale. 


Col.  John  B.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Arthur  Clymc. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Bond. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wilkic. 


Mr.  Cecil  Wilson. 

Mr.  James  B.  Dunn. 

Mr.  W.  H.  May. 

Mr.  Percy  S.  Worthington, 


M.A. 


THE  SPECIAL  PLATE  is  a  Magnificent  Drawing  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.R.A 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE,  1910. 

Floors  at  County  High  School,  Leytonstonc 
Calico  Printers'  Building,  Manchester. 
Asylum  at  Nasborough. 
Victoria  Station,  Manchester. 
Sewer  for  Hartlepool  Corporation. 
Water  Tower  at  Downpatrick. 


Swimming  Bath  at  Royal  Automobile  Club, 

London. 
County  Girls'  School,  Cambridge. 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Roehampton, 
Salford  Public  Baths. 
Empire  Theatre,  West  Hartlepool. 
Western  District  Post  Office,  London. 
Bridge  at  Mauld,  Inverness. 
Warehouse  at  Bailifte  Bridge. 
Ponteland  Bridge. 
Retaining  Wall,  Bury. 
Y.M.C.A.  Building,  Manchester. 
Union  of  London  and  Smith's  Bank.  Leeds. 
New  Building  for  the  .\nglo-,\mcrican  Oil  Co., 

Westminster. 


Royal  Hospital,  Sheffield. 

North     British    and     Mercantile     Insurance 

Building,  London. 
Offices  anil  Works,  Castletou. 
Cottages  at  Rostherne. 

Pavilion  at  National  Sanatorium,  Bencnden. 
House  at  Kirkintilloch. 
Floors  at  Imperial  Court,   Knightsbridgr. 
Royal  Infirmary,  Sheffield. 


Atlas  Chambers,  Leeds. 

Clay's  Premises,  London. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Hall,  London. 

Transit  .Shed,  Wapping. 

Retaining  Wall,  Birmingham. 

Residential  Building,  London. 

Business  Premises,  Leeds. 

Works  Extension.  Hull. 

Road  Bridge,  Ringwooil. 

Corn  Mills,  Bristol. 

Shaftesbury  Hall   Theatre.  Portsmouth. 

Public  Baths,  Birmingham. 

Pile  Foundations,  Heignhain  .\<pieduct. 

F'loors  at  Printing  Works,  Blackfriars. 


Peterhouse  College. 
Clare  College. 
Pembroke  College. 
Gonville  and  Caius  College 
Corpus  Christi  College. 


COLLEGE  ARCHITECTURE,  OLD  AND  NEW, 

At  C.VMBRIDGE,  including  the  recent  ad<litions. 


King's  College. 
Queen's  College. 
St.  Catherine's  College. 
Trinity  College. 
Emmanuel  College. 


Christ's  College. 
Jesus  College. 
St.  John's  College. 
Trinity  Hall. 
Magdalene  College. 


Downing  College. 
.Selwyn  College. 
Ridley  Hall. 
Newnham  College. 
Westminster  College. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRAl  ED.— The  Senate  House,  Ihe  University  Library,  The  Law  Library,  New  Medical 
Schools,  Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum,  The  Botanical  School,  School  of  Agriculture. 

Post  F'ree  Rates. — England,  2/O.i  ;    Canada,   57  cents  ;    America,  75  cents  ;    .Xbroad,  3/1 


ORDER    FORM. 

To  The  Manager, 
TECHNICAL    JOURNALS,    Ltd.,    Caxton  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 


Enclosed  find  /_ 


for  which  send  the  following  Publications  :- 


Signed^ 


Address- 
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CHANCE  BROTHERS  &  CO,  LIMITEO, 

Glass  Works,  Near  Birmingham. 

Flemish  Glass 

Possesses  special  qualities  which  render  it  unique  foi 
the  best  class  of  work,  and  gives  a  dignity  and  finish 
unequalled  by  the  use  of  any  other  kind  of  glass. 
Made    in    Pure    White,   Staining    White    and    Tints. 

Cathedral   Glass 

In  White  and  a  large  range  of  Tints.  Pre-eminently 
suitable  for  glazing  in  Ecclesiastical  work.  The 
most  effective   Cathedral   Glass  in  the   market. 

White  &  Tinted  Muffled  Class.     Ruby  Muffled  Glass. 
Genuine  Old  English  Crown  Class  &  Crown  Class  Bullions. 

Vitreous  Glass  Mosaic 

For  Aisle  and  Chancel  Floors.  Harder  than  marble. 
Does  not  become  slippery  in  wear.  Artistic  in 
appearance.      Brilliant    in    colouring.    -  - 


CHANGE  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  LIMITEO, 

Manufacturers  of  Window  Class  of  all  descriptions. 


SAMPLES    SENT    ON    APPLICATION. 


Smiths'    Prihtini.   Co.,   Ltd.,   ii'indon  and   St.  Albans.     583S. 


Nicholson,  C.   &  Spooner,   C.  M 

51*67 
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